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(SS GREAT mistake of Christian missions in the past has 
a been to see its work as a onefold task, whereas in 
YEN reality it should be a twofold one. Missionaries have 


come with their minds so full of the final truth of their Western 
doctrine and revelation that they have been blind to God’s revela- 
tion in the East. Their one task has been conceived as present- 
ing, bringing, teaching. The missionary should see his work as 
a twofold task—receiving as well as presenting, taking as well as 
bringing, learning as well as teaching. 

Hiring a cheap teacher of phrases to come to your home, 
and learning how to make your cook and a few others under- 
stand you, is not satisfactory preparation. If we came to your 
land, we would go to your best universities and seek out the 
leaders of your thought and culture. I suggest that any scholar 
of Chinese literature in the city would be happy to have a group 
of you young missionaries form a class and come to his home 
each week to study with him about the best of China. With 
such a preparation you have an open door to the hearts of the 
Chinese which you have not had before. 

C. T. Song, 
“A Great Native Spiritual Leader of West China.” 
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its prdecessors (1819 to 1897) the UNIVERSAL- 
ITS and its predecessors (1827 to 1897), the 
GOSPEL BANNER (1835 to 1897), and the UNI- 
VERSALIST LEADER (1897 to 1926). 
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John van Schaick, Jr. 
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Dorothy Hall. 

Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER Is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 8, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States and Canada. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
Gate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
eentinue is received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of 
address is ordered, both the old and the new ad- 
Gress must be given, and such notice sent to 176 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
Bt., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
te receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
Mme. $2.40 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise 
ff undesignated, it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. Many people are endowing 
missionary numbers of the Leader to propagate our 
faith. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
aew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
eed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pampblets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
was held at Headquarters on Monday, 
May 2, President Hadley presiding and 
the Rey. S. Laurine Freeman conducting 
the devotional service. Those present 
were Messrs. Lee, Brush, Conklin, Coons, 
Bissell, Cardall, Robbins, Huntley, Ten- 
ney, Stevens, Raspe, Polk, Peters, Mer- 
rick, van Schaick and Walker, Miss 
Belyea, Miss Prescott, Mrs. Chamberlain, 
Miss Hathaway and Miss Shedd. 

It was voted to reconsider the decision 
to end the meetings on May 9 and to hold 
an additional meeting on May 16 for pre- 
Convention discussion. Dr. van Schaick 
announced that the final buffet luncheon 
of the season would be held in his apart- 
ment after the May 16 meeting. 

Rey. John D. Brush of Norwood was 
the speaker of the morning. “It is quite 
usual,’’ he said, “‘to think that the business 
of every one else is easier than our own. 
Certainly laymen feel that way about 
the ministry. I wish I had a dollar for 
every time somebody has remarked that 
he envied me my soft job. But there is 
also a glamour of mystery about any 
business we don’t understand, and the 
less we understand how a thing is done 
the more we are willing te pay for it. 

“There is, however, one common com- 
modity which all of us deal in, and that is 
men. Whatever our business they are our 
customers, and the man gets ahead the 
fastest who gets to know this common 
commodity best. I decided a long time 
ago that the more I knew about men the 
more chance of success I had, so I have 
specialized in that. Every summer I 
spent in a different way, in some different 
work, and certain human characteristics 
have been impressed upon me as they 
could have been in no other way. 

“My first summer in college I spent on a 
fishing smack out of Gloucester. When I 
first saw the sailors come reeling on board 
the day we sailed I decided that it was no 
place for a nice, innocent, tender young 
theologue, but when I got to know them 
better I developed a tolerance for certain 
conditions of men and certain states they 
get themselves into. 

“After that I was in the army for a 
while. I learned a good deal:from that 
experience, particularly about the bad 
effects of military discipline. The next 
year I went on the Chautauqua circuit 
as a crew man. There I came in contact 
with a different type of person, as I had 
an opportunity to become quite well 
acquainted with the speakers and per- 
formers. 

“The next summer I got a hundred 
dollar prize for something in college; I 
never knew what for and I didn’t like to 
ask. My room-mate had a girl in Cali- 
fornia whom he wanted to get to come 
Fast, so he persuaded me to go West with 
him to help him convince her she ought to 


come. We had visions of working around 
the moving picture studios or something, 
but we finally got jobs in a sdwmill in the 
San Bernardino Mountains. I learned 
something about human nature there. 
The man who ran the sawmill was a Ger- 
man who had a couple of children that were 
brought up as well as any two wildcats 
could be. They played around the open 
saws all day, and finally I asked the fore- 
man if he wasn’t afraid they’d fall in and 
get chewed up. ‘Well, when I first came 
I was,’ he said, ‘but now I’m afraid they 
won’t.’ The sawmill was always getting 
out of order and we only worked on an 
average of two or three days a week. 
When we came back East my room-mate’s 
girl came along, but incidentally she threw 
him over before she had been in college 
very long and married one of the profes- 
sors. 

“One summer I worked in a canning 
factory, another in a cold storage plant, 
and another hopping bells. I learned 
more about human nature that summer 
than any other. You learn a lot about a 
man when you are acting as a sort of lackey 
for him. Then I worked in a road con- 
struction gang. When I see a man work- 
ing with a pick and shovel now I don’t 
think of him as just a ditch digger. I 
remember those Italians I worked with, 
and their love of beauty and good music. 

“All these experiences have given me 
sympathy with all sorts and conditions of 
men. If you haven’t lived in the condi- 
tions under which they have to live you 
can’t be sympathetic. You have gcc to 
sense what they feel. I think that a great 
many of our ministers who spend their 
summers vacationing ought to work 
with some gang doing manual labor, with 
people they don’t come into contact with 
any other way.” 

Dr. van Schaick rose to remark at the 
close of the address that he felt that Mr. 
Brush had given an excellent exposition 


of the fundamental Universalist theology, - 


our belief in all kinds of people. Dr. 
Tenney added that Mr. Brush had proved 
that “the proper study of mankind is 
man,” a fact which too many of us fail 
to realize. Die. 


* * 


What is the moral value of this unseen 
environment? It lifts me above circum- 
stances. It shows me the mightier powers 
at work about me, around me. It kindles 
my soul to claim and hold the mastery that 
I feel in my heart of hearts ought to be 
mine. Elisha’s servant went out to the 
hill that morning and his heart sank and he 
was the slave of circumstance and he 
cried, ‘“‘Alas, Master, how shall we do?” 
And then his eyes were opened and he 
saw the countless chariotry of heaven. 
And his heart was steadied and his hope 
returned and he was prepared to play the 
man again.—G. H. Morrison. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. ~) 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


ST. JOHN OF HARTFORD 


HE late John Coleman Adams, twenty-one 
years pastor of the Universalist church in 
Hartford, Conn., built for himself a great place 

in the affections of the citizens. 

The Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D., pas- 
tor of the Center Church (Congregational), named 
him “St. John of Hartford.” At his funeral others 
referred to him in the same way. 

Dr. Adams did not win this general esteem by any 
weakness or timidity in the expression of his views. 
Probably we have had few men among us more ab- 
solutely honest and frank. But by nature he was a 
friend of man, tolerant, sympathetic and kind. He 
could not hurt any one intentionally. And so his 
most direct and uncompromising utterances as they 
winged their way straight to the mark were shot 
through and through with love. He spoke the truth 
in love. 

The General Convention of 1927 will assemble 
in the city where he spent over a third of his minis- 
try, and where he died. That in itself will make the 
Convention noteworthy and give an especial quality 


to its deliberations. 
* * 


OUR DEAR FRIEND IN VERMONT 
N unsigned communication from Northfield, 
Vermont, has caused a serious difference of 
opinion in this office. 

The communication—most emphatic, all agree— 
consists of an editorial cut from a recent issue of the 
Christian Leader, across which have been drawn, with 
slashing stroke, pen marks even cutting into the paper 
and ending in large blots of ink. No other comment 
is made. The editorial is the one in which we quoted 
from Governor Smith’s reply to Mr. Marshall, and 
thanked the Governor for his support of the Constitu- 
tion. 

In our opinion our correspondent, greatly moved 
as he read our editorial, unable to find words—per- 
haps choking with emotion—seized and maybe ruined 
his fountain pen endeavoring to express the feeling 
which welled up within him. But our staff hold to the 


theory of anger, disapproval, sorrow, regret. We 
can not accept this hypothesis. 
We visited Northfield within the year. We 


looked down on a scene of loveliness and peace. We 


can not believe that even on the Catholic issue, or 
Sacco and Vanzetti, or Nicaragua or Mexico, or 
church union, one from Northfield would thus stab 
us with a fountain pen. 

No, we hold to our visions and our dreams, our 
illusions and our paradise. 


* * 


ORDER OUT OF THE CHAOS OF THE FLOOD 
N the Mississippi Valley a local disaster has grown 
steadily until it has become a national disaster. 

In years to come it will be mentioned with the 


- Galveston flood of 1900 and the San Francisco disaster 


of 1906. 

It is interesting to note that the nation as a whole 
seems to think of it as relating to all of our people 
and not to a part only. The work of relief is being 
taken up in every state of the Union, and in the dis- 
cussion of steps necessary to prevent such ‘a thing 
happening again nobody has even hinted that it is a 
matter alone for the states directly involved. 

The doctrine that if one member suffer all the 
members suffer with it seems to have made some prog- 
ress. The appeal to one hundred per cent American- 
ism, so abused by demagogues that true patriots are 
reluctant to employ it, seems to have some advantages. 
All of these folk in Arkansas, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Illinois and the other states belong to us. 
The Mississippi is our river as much as theirs. If we 
let our river run wild and tear their farms and houses 
to pieces it is up to all the rest of us to repair the 
damage, at least as far as we can. We take it asa 
matter of course. It is just as well to recall the fact 
that this kind of corporate responsibility has not 
always been taken as a matter of course. It marks a 
great advance in human relations. And in disasters of 
this kind we see more clearly also how far the doctrine 
has overleaped national boundaries and related itself 
to the whole family of man. 

Another striking thing is the order which evolves 
so quickly out of the welter of flooded villages, fleeing 
people, interrupted communications. Not so many 
years ago we would have been running around in 
circles crying, ““What is to be done?”’ Now Hoover, in 
the terse way so characteristic of him, describes the 
refugee problem: “First of all we must get them out; 
second, feed them while they are out; third and most 
serious of all, start them all over again when the flood 
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waters recede. The United States is certainly rich 
enough to do that.” 

The American Red Cross rushed its emergency 
men and rations and cots and blankets and tents to 
the points where the refugees were assembled. Scores 
of camps dot the high ground near the stricken regions. 
At the same time it mobilized boats of all kinds to 
bring to safety those who had been trapped by the 
water. With the army, the Public Health Service, 
and local agencies without number, it has taken up 
the work of relief, and at the same time begun the 
collection of a great relief fund. It has been quick, 
exciting work, but it has been orderly, systematic, 
efficient. The immense waste involved in relief opera- 
tions in the old days is at an end. With Herbert 
Hoover acting as one of the officers of the Red Cross 
in the field we can be sure of that. 

It is not a matter of the ten cent or one dollar 
type, as advertised so widely. There will have to be 
many five dollar and fifty dollar people, and some 
fifty thousand dollar people, to meet the great need. 
The hardest days, as Mr. Hoover suggests, are just 
ahead. Let us not fail to bear our share of the load. 

* * 


UP THE VALLEY 


EW YORK now comes to the front with sesqui- 
centennial celebrations. Two years ago we 
began with Lexington and Concord. Last 

year we commemorated the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Now we pass on to remembrance of the 
long, stern years of bitter struggle and suffering which 
had to elapse before the glorious victory at Yorktown 
in 1781. 

In 1777 there came in Burgoyne’s invasion of 
New York from the north one of the most ambitious 
of the attempts to bring the colonies to their knees, 
With waving flags, glittering accoutrements, veteran 
troops, famous officers to help him, Burgoyne started 
south along that historic route over Lake Champlain 
which colonists, Indians, and French had used for 
generations. At the same time St. Leger, crossing 
Lake Ontario, planned to strike the headwaters of 
the Mohawk and sweep down that valley to effect a 
junction with Burgoyne at Albany. If the plans had 
succeeded the British would have gone on to New 
York and completely cut New England off from the 
colonies to the south. 

They did not succeed, largely because the fron- 
tiersmen of New York saw their duty and did ‘it. 

The militia responded to an emergency call. 
Their commander, old Nicholas Herkimer, was a 
German and spoke only the most broken English. 
To his standard repaired the German, Dutch, Irish, 
Welsh, and English settlers of the Mohawk and 
Schoharie valleys. Eight hundred strong, they 
marched to Oriskany, half way between the present 
sites of Utica and Rome, and there in a dense wilder- 
ness fought hand to hand with Indians, Tories and 
English soldiers commanded by St. Leger and the 
Indian Brant. The German Herkimer received 
wounds from which later he died, but calmly he sat 
propped up against a tree and directed the fight. It 
was bloody, bitter business on both sides, but the 
force of the invader was shattered, the valley saved, 


and the American army gathering to repulse Burgoyne © 


at Saratoga protected from a menacing blow in their 
rear. 

Oriskany comes near to being a decisive battle 
of the war. At least it is fair to say that the two 
battles of Saratoga with the engagements at Oriskany 
and Bennington mark a turning point in our struggle 
for independence. 

With pageants, with bonfires, with songs and 
speeches, New York will celebrate. The nation, debtor 
to the heroism and self-sacrifice of the forefathers, 
will enter into their celebrations with interest and 


sympathy. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE 

HE Murray Grove Association, founded to keep 
alive the romantic story of the landing of John 
Murray and also to conduct a summer assembly 

for Universalists, has just issued an attractive year 
book for 1927. In it are published the list of officers 
and committees, including John C. Wardell as presi- 
dent, a description of activities, financial reports, and 


‘a foreword by the president urging ‘“‘a symbolic gate- 


way” and ‘“‘a men’s recreational center.”” The season 
for 1927 will extend from July 16 to Sept. 5. Dr. 
John Smith Lowe is chairman of the Committee on 


Program. 
* * 


A GREAT COURT DECISION 


HE United States Supreme Court can not dodge 
questions because they are hard, or unpleasant, 
or taboo in polite society. Nor can good citizens. 

Nor can good churchmen who want to be good citizens. 
Especially if churches and religious people get on the 
wrong side of such questions, it is all the more incum- 
bent on churchmen who see clearly to speak up. 

The United States Supreme Court has just up- 
held a Virginia state law for the sterilization of mental 
defectives. That is, a state can legally take a poor, 
weak-minded woman, peculiarly exposed to the bru- 
tality of men, and by means of a simple operation 
make certain that henceforth such a woman shall not 
bring into the world imbeciles for society to take care of. 

Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, who wrote the 
decision, said: 

“We have seen more than once that the public 
welfare may call upon the best citizens for their lives. 

It would be strange if it could not call upon those who 

already sap the strength of the State for these lesser 

sacrifices, often not felt to be such by those concerned, in 
order to prevent our being swamped by incompetents. 
“Tt is better for all the world if, instead of waiting 

to execute degenerate offspring for crime or to let them 

starve for their imbecility, society can prevent those 

who are manifestly unfit from continuing their kind. 

The principle that sustains compulsory vaccination is 

broad enough to cover cutting the fallopian tubes. 

Three generations of imbeciles are enough.” 


Not for a moment do we assume that this de- 
cision of the highest court in the land settles the ques- 
tion. It can be settled only by a stupendous work of 
education dealing not only with what is good for 
society, but what is right in the sight of God. The 
obstacle in the way of a scientific handling of the 
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matter is created by those who think that they do God 
service—as if a wise, good God wanted us to muddy 
up the stream of life with these blood taints that 
persist for generations. Here is a beginning in birth 
control, a subject about which we shall hear more in 
years to come. The instinct of those who fought for 
the Virginia law as a first step is sound. It is a first 
step in a great reform. 
* * 


THE WORK THAT ENDURES 


HE work of some ministers is so distinctly per- 

sonal that when they drop out it disappears. 

The work of others goes on because they have 

had the ability to inspire faith in the cause they serve 
and raise up men to co-operate with them. 

The Rev. Charles F. Patterson, D. D., of Ar- 
lington, Mass., is one of the latter class of ministers. 
Incapacitated for several weeks, his parish moves on 
without him full speed ahead. We do not mean to 
imply that he is not sorely missed or that the church 
would not suffer if deprived of a pastor indefinitely. 
We do not suggest that Dr. Patterson alone is re- 
sponsible for making the Arlington church one cap- 
able of standing on its own feet. But Dr. Patterson 
believes in that kind of church and has not weakened 
the noble independence and self-reliance of the people. 

Dr. Patterson is getting well and the work is 


moving ahead. The last issue of the parish bulletin 


contains the following statement: 


At no time in the history of our local church, has 
the value of our relations with the State and National 
Conventions of our denomination been more evident 
than during the last few months. Our congregations 
have been held up to normal by the men who have 
preached from our pulpit—a condition not always ac- 
companying the absence of a regular preacher. These 
men all come from our state or national organizations. 

The high tide of the church year has passed and 
left us with a feeling of joy and satisfaction. On Easter 
Sunday, we had the largest congregation in the history 
of the church, the music was excellent, and the sermon, 
preached by Rey. John Lowe, D. D., will be long re- 
membered by those present. 

3 


WHAT MAY COME FROM LAUSANNE 
IGHTY-SEVEN churches will be represented 
by some five hundred delegates at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, the coming summer in what is 
called “The World Conference on Faith and Order,” 
or ““The World Conference on Church Unity.” 

Dr. Frank Wright Sanders, chairman of the 
Commission on Inter-Church Relations of the 
Congregational National Council, recently spoke at 
Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J., on ‘The 
Next Step in Church Unity,” and said that there 
were three results which might come from the Lau- 
sanne Conference: “(1) A great impulse toward a true 
unity in spirit and purpose. (2) The creation of some 
instrumentality which shall make for unity, in- 
creasingly powerful and practical. (3) A focusing of 
thought and prayer upon our common possibilities 
as Christians.” 

In other words, Christians of every name may be 
moved to get together, they may create some inter- 


1920. 


national, inter-racial, inter-church instrumentality 
which may be a continuing influence for unity, and 
they may put their minds upon “‘common possibilities” 
in work, in culture, in worship. 

Dr. Sanders emphasized the fact that the unity 
being sought by the men back of the Lausanne Con- 
ference is not a dead uniformity, but must be consist- 
ent with individual freedom. “It must be a unity that 
gives much scope to inclinations, and to former ways 
of doing things.” es 

This is the kind of unity the men back of the 
“Joint Statement” are trying to achieve. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST LAY WORKERS 


HE School of Religious Education and Social 
Service of Boston University has issued a 
special circular to Universalist churches asking 

if they are looking for a new member of the staff for 
the coming year. With the circular is a photograph of 
a few of the thirteen Universalist students enrolled 
in the school the past year. Several are graduating 
in June, according to the circular, “prepared for ef- 
ficient service as lay workers.” 

The Universalist students at Boston University 
are as follows: Ruth Farwell, Nashua, N. H.; Ruth 
Drowne, Medford Hillside, Mass.; Helen K. Priest, 
Charlestown, Mass.; Katherine W. Davis, Boston, 
Mass.; Susan M. Andrews, Dorchester, Mass.; June A. 
Burns, Somerville, Mass.; Mildred L. Towle, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Francis M. McCormick, Somerville, 
Mass.; Elizabeth Etz, Northfield, Ohio; John M. 
Ratcliff, Beverly, Mass.; Richard H. Bird, Waltham, 
Mass.; Mrs. Gladys Cotton, Somerville, Mass.; and 
Ralph O. Silva, Somerville, Mass. , 

Many of these students are now serving churches. 

WORLD AGRICULTURE 

ECOGNITION of the great truth that we are 

R our brother’s ‘‘keeper,”’ that we ought to share 

our best with those who are less fortunate, that 
no spiritual structure can be built strong and beautiful 
without an economic foundation, and that true religion 
is universal, is all involved in the story of ‘“‘The Inter- 
national Association of Agricultural Missions’ as told 
in a recent issue of World Agriculture, published at 
Amherst, Mass. ; 

Missionaries, as one might naturally suppose, are 
responsible for this movement, which was started in 


The new association moved directly upon the 
mission boards of all the churches and told them 
plainly that teaching agriculture in the mission fields 
led to as important results as medical missions, that 
it served the people, won their confidence, opened 
the door of the mind to new ideas and of the heart 
to faith. It also laid before students the wonderfu 1 
possibilities for service in the mission field if they 
would equip themselves in scientific agriculture. 

The Christianizing of the ceonomic life of th 
world and the making sound economically the Chris- 
tian life of the world seem to be the ideals of this 
new society. The very bigness of the program will 
attract the attention and arouse the interest of the 
Christian world. 
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‘*‘Memories of a Happy Life” 


Johannes 


L winter we have had Bishop Lawrence’s 
new book* with us in a place of honor 
under our reading lamp. And chapter by 
chapter we have gone through it, reading 
end Only the choicest books attain that kind of 
eminence in our family. We don’t want any stranger 
who happens along to intrude and bore us when at 
last we shut the door on the world and settle back 
comfortably in the big chair. 

Now that the Bishop, actuated by the noblest 
kind of motive, has laid down his rank in the church, 
we have been turning to this book again, and reread- 
ing the things we liked best. The end of his official 
connection with the church is entirely consistent with 
the beginning. The William Lawrence who stood up 
on May 4 and told the Diocesan Convention that the 
time had come to complete the stepping aside which 
he had begun two or three years ago, was the same 
modest, hopeful, lovable man who came out of Har- 
vard College fifty-six years ago. 

It is a blessed gift to grow old gracefully. Robert 
Collyer had it. Bishop Lawrence has it. “To me,” 
he says in the preface of this book, “the surprising 
feature of life is that it becomes more interesting 
as one grows older. And a life-long Christian faith 
suffuses the later years with serenity and hope.” 

Bishop Lawrence must have discovered early 
what it means to “enter into the joy of the Lord.” 
The adjective he uses to characterize his life is “hap- 
py.” As one reads the book one is struck by the fact 
that, although he had many advantages at the start, 
both his success and his happiness were achieved. At 
the close of the golden wedding anniversary he ex- 
pressed his own conviction on this subject. He says: 
“Tt was the close of half a century of blessings, and 
the opening of another with what a vista we know 
not; whether happy and serene depends upon our- 
selves even more than upon events.” 

The Lawrences and Appletons from whom he 
descended were Massachusetts people. “‘They were 
born on the farms or in villages. They tilled the soil, 
pastured the cattle, kept exact accounts of the farm 
and stock, were pious and careful to attend meet- 
ing on the Sabbath.” The great-grandfather Law- 
rence commanded his company at Bunker Hill. 


The grandfathers on both sides of the family ° 


came to Boston as young men and made fortunes. 
Both were distinguished men, public-spirited and,up- 
right. Both in the days of their prosperity kept their 
simple habits, their love of the country, their piety, 
and “‘their habit of liking people.” 

Bishop Lawrence’s father, Amos A. Lawrence, 
added to the family fortune and reputation. His 
house at Cottage Farm was the kind of place to which 
Charles Sumner, for example, would be taken when he 
was brought home from Washington after the mur- 
derous onslaught of Preston Brooks, or which Ed- 


*Memories of a Happy Life. 
Massachusetts. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


William Lawrence, Bishop of 
$5.00. 


_having to “peddle papers.” 


ward VII when Prince of Wales would visit. Noth- 
ing in the book is better than the charming and vivid 
picture Bishop Lawrence paints of the Boston of 
sixty and seventy years ago, and nothing is finer in 
the picture than this strong old merchant, absolutely 
unspoiled by wealth and power, using it as if held in 
trust, riding his horse to Cambridge to serve the 
college or to Boston to attend to business, with ‘a 
wife worthy of him and a happy family of children 
whom they fortunately knew how to educate. The 
boys were brought up with ‘‘abundant means,” but 
instead of having money doled out to them or handed 
lavishly from a source they would come to regard as 
inexhaustible, they were taught from boyhood to 
have, spend, save, invest. 

An even more interesting commentary upon 
education is in connection with the Brookline Gram- 
mar School. “Most of the boys at school were of 
New England stock; the rest were Irish—no other 
race was represented. One of my most intimate 
friends was Dan Miley, the son of a day laborer.” 
On the big country place at Longwood, the boys 
mixed with the masons, the carpenters, the farmers, 
working for the father, and “unconsciously gained 
information, friendship, a spirit of democracy, and a 
liking of people as such.” 

Speaking of some of the changes in education, 
Bishop Lawrence says of the boys of to-day: “They 
do not have the chance to meet, like, and respect all 
sorts of people, or gain that handicraft, faculty of 
observation, and general intelligence which come 
only by experience.” 

Although the sons of the Irish laborers early 
came into his life, the children of the neighbors whom 
we find him playing with down at Nahant, the sum- 
mer home, were named Cabot Lodge, Burgess, Bige- 
low, Sturgis, Amory, etc. The wise boy of fifteen 
who came from New York on a visit and talked so 
learnedly to the father was Seth Low, the elders in 
the houses near by who stepped in to sit familiarly 
on the porch were named Longfellow, Holmes, Sum- 
ner, Agassiz, Prescott. Among them were John 
Lowell, who founded the Lowell lectures, and Benja- 
min R. Curtis, a leader of the Boston bar. 

“My father used to say,’”’ says the Bishop, “‘that 
no man was ever more blessed in life than he. I can 
say the same of my life, and the blessings began early.” 

When the father built Lawrence Hall at Harvard, 
which he would not permit to be named during his 
lifetime, he had cut on the stone: “In Memoriam: 
Summae Dei Benevolentiae.” 

In our country we encourage poor boys “to be- 
come famous” by holding up constantly the examples 
of those who have struggled against terrific odds, 
split rails, walked the tow path, or peddled newspapers 
on the East Side of New York. In Bishop Lawrence 
we have the example of a man who achieved a life 
full of blessing for his fellow men, in spite of not 
Is there something more 
to the matter than we have believed? 
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Is early poverty a blessing? Is early wealth a 
curse? Are Roosevelt and Bishop Lawrence notable 
exceptions? Here is a frank comment of the kind 
which makes this book so especially significant and 
interesting: 

“Our home life, unbroken for many years, full 
of health, prosperity and comfort, was enough to spoil 
parents and seven children for active, strenuous, use- 
ful lives. But we were brought up to feel that grati- 
tude, not necessity or distress, was the strongest and 
finest motive of character and service, and every one 
of the seven children, two sons and five daughters, all 
married later, tried throughout life to do their part 
by hard work, home care, and public service.” 

If this is not sound doctrine we shall be in a sad 
state when we succeed at last in curing that social 
disease called poverty. And in heaven, if we are 
bound to deteriorate under happiness, we shall go 
down hill fast. 

That sense of life as a good thing, the gift of a 
good God to whom we owe not only gratitude but 
constant help in beautifying and upbuilding His 
world, permeates the whole book. 

People do not have to be college bred in order to 
read with great interest his chapter on “College,” or 
especially interested in the ministry to be greatly 
moved by “Studying for the Ministry.”’ All of his 
friends believed that he would follow his brother into 


the firm of A. and A. Lawrence. His brother expected _ 


it too, but young Lawrence, without any special 
qualification as it seemed to him, found himself turn- 
ing to the ministry. ‘‘What first turned my thoughts 
to the ministry I do not know—probably the life and 
preaching of Phillips Brooks.” He knew that he 
always got zero in school in speech-making. He made 
a failure when he first tried to teach a class of boys. 
He had never visited a sick person. He could not at- 
tain any great success. But these are the thoughts 
that kept coming up in his mind: “I have everything 
that a man could ask; most people have very few 
things; so far as I have faith and character, why is it 
not for me as a bit of gratitude and honor to put at 
God’s service for others myself and all that I have?” 

Another rather extraordinary thing is the fact 
that this young Bostonian, Harvard bred and Epis- 
copalian, went off to Andover Theological Seminary, 
the hotbed of the most Orthodox Congregationalism, 
to begin his theological work. It rather scandalized 
some of the conservative party, but Brooks encouraged 
it. 

Not only did it mean a complete change in en- 
vironment for young Lawrence, living in a way in 
which he had never lived before, in contact with a lot 
of young fellows the like of whom he never had met 
even in his rather broad experience, it meant also 
first hand contact with historic Congregationalism, 
“which lay at the foundation of New England thought, 
philosophy and theology.” The beautiful mysticism 
and stalwart intellectual vigor of the Congregational 
Church receive full credit at the hands of the Episcopal 
leader. 

The struggle which was to make the Congrega- 
tional Church essentially liberal in the best sense of 
the word had begun when Lawrence went to An- 
dover. The book describes dramatically the work of 


two professors, one who stood for the old theology 
and the other for the new. 

“The class,” said Bishop Lawrence, “divided 
into two camps, and with the minority I stood for 
Dr. Thayer’s method, and have ever since. The issue 
is broader than that of Darwinism or the entrance of 
modern thought. It is to my mind the issue of one’s 
attitude to the truth; it touched every department of 
life and thought. Can the truth of science, philosophy, 
or of religion be compacted into a theory or a system, 
kept there, and withstand the coming thought? Men 
and women who think so stand on the defensive as 
fresh truth comes, and, so far as they can, adjust it, or 
fit it into their system or creed; but to them the fresh 
truth is a source of annoyance. It disturbs people’s 
minds and leads many away from the old faith, or 
the old system. Or, on the other hand, is truth a liv- 
ing thing? A living creed expresses the fundamental 
faith of a people of one age. With the revelation of 
fresh truth, the faithful, gladly welcoming it, breathe 
into the language of the creed fresh interpretations, 
which continue to enrich and make more vital the 
faith from generation to generation. The same proc- 
ess brings enlargement of faith, and a firmer convic- 
tion to each person. Only in this way can we follow 
Him who leads us into all Truth. I have written thus 
at length because in this half-century of active life 
since Andover days, I have seen system after system 
crack and fall to pieces, while the Orthodox in science, 
philosophy, or religion bemoan the overthrow of the 
faith; whereas new thought, so far as it has been found 
to be true, has, if welcomed, added to the strength and 
glory of the faith.” 

Although he was at Andover only a year, three 
of the Andover professors were at the services when 
Dr. Lawrence was consecrated a bishop. 

He accepted a call to Lawrence, Mass., a town 
named after one of his ancestors, and had eight years’ 
experience as a parish minister. He then went to the 
Cambridge Theological School, and for nine years 
helped train men for the ministry, serving not only 
as a professor but as dean. 

In Lawrence, he speedily found his way into the 
homes of the mill workers as well as into the homes of 
well-to-do vestrymen. The young rector was not a 
socialist or a reformer. He was. simply a very human 
individual who got acquainted with common folks in 
a way in which some of the mill owners never had. 
He told the mill owners some of the things which he 
had discovered, and he had the enormous advantage 
of starting his talk with the mill owners from the 
standpoint of one who did not look on them as pirates 
or despots, but as fellow human beings as much as 
the workers. 

“The clergy are often criticized,”’ he writes, “‘be- 
cause they are socialistic or too sympathetic with 
the masses. The clergy, a very large proportion of 
them, fortunately live and work among the working 
people, they see their point of view and to their credit 
stand for it. All this I say as one who believes in the 
present system, at all events until a better be found, 
but who is sure that a finer spirit, a better understand- 
ing of the mind of the worker, a juster administration 
and increasing recognition and representation of the 
workers must come steadily on, or the system will be 
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smashed. A younger group of administrators and 
industrial leaders is arriving, some of them are al- 
ready in responsible positions, who will set forward 
with rapidity and power the spirit of justice, humanity, 
and co-operation. The signs of the times are hopeful.” 

That “habit of liking people” which his grand- 
fathers kept, that interest in all sorts and conditions 
of people which he himself seemed to inherit and to 
cultivate, grew steadily into a faith in man as man— 
illustrated in the most interesting ways. The poor 
folks in the tenements loved and trusted him, al- 
though he does not say so, and John Pierpont Morgan 
sought him out as a friend and comrade. It was a 
faith in man which could jump easily the walls between 
nations, churches and even the castes or classes, 
which in the United States also we have succeeded in 
building. That faith underlay his sagacious handling 
of opposition in the parish. Two men had voted 
against him when he was called as rector of the 
Lawrence parish. One was a doctor who was incensed 
because when he had come as assistant in the parish 
he had engaged a Congregationalist as his family 
physician. The other man was a high church man. 
Bishop Lawrence tells his story as follows: 

“The other negative vote was thrown by a 
young man named Charles G. Saunders, a high 
church man. Dr. Packard, the vestry, and most of 
the parish were low church; hence Mr. Saunders had 
been kept off the vestry and there was increasing 
friction. - I have always shrunk from and have hated 
to waste time and strength in party strife. Lawrence 
was full of sin and needed the Gospel. The text of 
my first sermon after ordination to the priesthood in 
Grace Church was, ‘We preach not ourselves but 
Christ Jesus the Lord.’ When, therefore, a group 
of young men asked me before the Easter parish 
meeting if I had any objection to the election of Mr. 
Saunders to the vestry, I told them that that was 
the business of the parish, I should only insist on 
churchmen of good character. Mr. Saunders was 
elected. For years he gave his services as choir mas- 
ter and afterwards became senior warden. When I 
was Bishop, and he upon the standing committee, I 
turned continually to him for advice. Later he be- 
came in the General Convention one of the most 
trusted leaders of the church. We were not of the 
same opinion in some ecclesiastical matters, but he 
was from first to last as loyal to me as I was to him. 
Had he been met by me with distrust, we should have 
drifted apart into partisan groups.” 

Many trips to Europe are described, and there 
are pictures of churchmen, statesmen, common folk 
and literary folk, especially in England, where he 
was entertained so frequently. 

He never fails to tell the joke on himself, or even 
his more serious blunders—his humor is all pervasive, 
and this gives unfailing charm to the story. 

Not only is the book a revelation of the character 
of an interesting man, it is a picture of the inside 
working of a great church, a story of great church 
conventions and stupendous denominational projects, 
and permeating these narratives are humorous in- 
cidents, wise comments, bits of philosophy. 

Do heresy trials come into the story? Then we 
find this comment thrown off in passing: “‘And from 
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that day I have become more and more clear that, 
unless it be for some very extreme and exceptional 
condition, the real ecclesiastical court and judge of 
doctrine and ritual is consecrated public opinion.” 

Is it the question of administering a school? 
We find him saying that in his opinion the energy of 
the head should be given to the men: “The public 
character of an educational institution is not made by 
the speeches of its dean or president moving about the 
country, but by the graduates.” 

Is it some personal matter of work or worry? 
He says: “There is no continued pleasure like that of 
hard, steady, useful work, whose results are seen or 
are anticipated by prophetic imagination. Worry, 
excess, or some other form of foolishness, does the 
killing, not work.” 

The Bishop is seen sticking to his own job until 
some great demand comes for his services, and then 
he raises astonishing sums for church pensions, or 
Harvard College, or Wellesley, or the Episcopal 
Seminary, or some other great cause. 

A Unitarian minister in our office recently said: 


~“T could not help writing a note to Bishop Lawrence 


as soon as I finished ‘Memories of a Happy Life.’ It 
is both an amazing and a fascinating story. Here 
was a man whose surroundings were such that one 
might expect him to be an ultra-conservative, who 
took the progressive or liberal side of practically 
every great question that came along. To me his 
book is one of the most inspiring things that I have 
ever read.” 

The things the Bishop especially tried to avoid 
in writing the work were “‘egotism, dulness and in- 
justice to others.” ; 

He succeeded so admirably because all through 
he was himself. 


%* * * 


FIRST SIGHT 
I was born again to-day! 
I was fashioned new. 
Now my heart is fresh with May, 
Virginal as dew. 


What it was I can not tell. 
Something on my eyes 

Exquisitely breathed and fell, 
And I grew more wise. 


Goldenly it breathed and kissed, 
Now the world is plain— 

All the glories I had missed 
In shine and air and rain. 


Just a little while before 
It was all disguised; 

Now the earth seems/so much more 
That I am surprised. 


I could touch and hold and kiss 
Everything I see! 

Say, then, was it always this, 
Waiting just for me? 


Oh, to think that yesterday 
- It was shining so, 
Yet my poor heart could delay 
And my eyes say no. 
Anna Hempstead Branch. 
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“Betwixt the Saddle and the Ground” 


Albert D. Belden* 


WeINE of the compensations of the war is the 
W| beautiful poem by Katherine Tynan, “Be- 
twixt the Saddle and the Ground.” It ex- 

ai}_presses very forcefully a fundamental Chris- 
tian truth—the fact of instantaneous salvation as a 
result of true penitence and faith. 


Betwixt the saddle and the ground 
Was mercy sought and mercy found. 


Yea, in the twinkling of an eye 
He cried, and Thou hast heard his ery. 


Between the bullet and its mark, 
Thy face made morning in his dark. 


And while the shell sang on its path, 
Thou hast run, Thou hast run, preventing death. 


Thou hast run before and reached the goal, 
Gathered to Thee the unhoused soul. 


Thou art not bound by time and space, 
So fast Death runs, Thou hast won the race. 


Thou hast said—to beaten Death, ‘‘Go, tell 
Of victories thou once hadst. All’s well. 


“Death! Here none die but thee and sin, 
Now the great days of life begin.” 


And to the soul, “This day I rise, 
And Thee with Me to Paradise.” 


Betwixt the saddle and the ground 
Was mercy sought and mercy found. 


T have little doubt that the poem was inspired by 
the problem of the fate of those who are killed in 
battle or amid the manifold risks of a state of war. 
In discussing this matter with friends, I have been 
met again and again with this contention, namely, 
that we do not know but that in the very last moment 
of life the soul gave in its allegiance to Christ and 
found salvation. And that contention, that fervent 
hope, with which I eagerly agree, is put forward as 
though it solves the difficulty of what is going to 
happen to these men on “‘the other side.” 

When we urge that there must be a second chance 
beyond the grave for men to turn to Christ, we are 
asked to believe that a soul may be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye, and doubtless many have so been 
changed. So, why trouble further about what happens 
on “the other side?” 


*The Rey. Albert D. Belden, B. D., minister of the Crow- 
stone Congregational Church, Westcliff-On-Sea, England, has 
just accepted a call to Whitefield’s Tabernacle, Tottenham 
Court Road, London, where Silvester Horne had his famous 
ministry. There are no Universalist churches in England, but 
many preachers of Universalist doctrine. “Betwixt the Saddle 
and the Ground”’ illustrates a typical English approach to this 
subject. While the sermon is vital and stimulating, there is 
nothing new or revolutionary or upsetting to an average English- 
man in the faith it expresses. The minister is simply emphasizing 
one of the great truths he holds. 


Now, in the first place, it must constantly be that 
men are hurled into eternity without the chance of 
thought upon their condition. I don’t know what are 
the relative rates of thought and of an exploding mine 
charged with high explosive, but it is more than likely 
that the surprise and shock of such an end would 
render all “‘thought’’ at the last mgment impossible. 
So you have still to deal with the fate of cases such as 
this, if you contend that this life settles the matter 
once and for all. : 

But, in the second place, how is it that those who 
speak in this way do not realize that the very fact 
they adduce itself demands for the soul the fullest 
opportunity for development upon “the other side,” 
and is one of the strongest arguments for a life of 
probation after death? 

Look at each of these positions in turn. 

I. The fact of immediate conversion and salvation. 

“This day thou shalt be with me in Paradise,’ 
said Jesus to the thief! That meant a very quick 
transition. The day was already wearing to evening. 
From a Roman cross and the fate of a felon what a 
far cry it must have seemed to the Kingdom of God 
and the pure life of Heaven! But Jesus says ‘“‘to- 
day!” And this poignant and dramatic story is 
typical of Christian experience. It has been the dis- 
tinetive glory of our gospel that it can change men 
“fn the twinkling of an eye.” 

There is no scheduled speed-limit to the changing 
of a sinner into an accepted and acceptable child of 
God. In some cases it is slow, in others faster than 
the lightning. The teaching of this poem, and of the 
New Testament, and of Christian history, is that 
often it is swifter than the bullet or the sword thrust. 

After all, a man is what his thoughts are. ‘“‘As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.”” That is God’s 
center of judgment and point of inspection, and his 
heart may change in a moment, though his whole be- 
ing may take long to subdue. Yes, it is true, you 
may meet a man at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
he may be the biggest scoundrel that ever walked the 
earth, and in half an hour you might be doing him a 
cruel injustice if you thought of him thus, for his 
heart has become as a little child’s through the grace 
that abounds more plentifully than sin. 

The heart is the man, and God looketh upon the 
heart, and salvation is a question of making the heart 
safe—let God capture the citadel of ‘‘Mansoul,” 
and the city will be His in good time. 

This is why “salvation”? may be instantaneous. 
How long may it take for a soul to think a new thought, 
see a new vision, make a new resolution, lift a ery unto 
God and “‘be transformed?” It may be years, but, 
again, it may be seconds. 

“Betwixt the saddle and the ground” there 
might be ample time. 

God’s mercy is as immediate as man’s repent- 
ance. How long does it take a man to turn, to “‘con- 
vert,” as we say? How many seconds does it take 
the soldier to right about face? 

And mark, the question of salvation is all a 
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question of “direction.” The “turn” is all important, 
is everything. The rate of progress is quite a minor 
matter compared with the “way” you are going. 

Here is a Zeppelin over the North Sea—it is 
traveling westwards, but, see, it is turning, and now 
it goes eastward, and the turn is everything for you 
and me, and for the Zeppelin. It makes all the differ- 
ence between life and death, safety and danger, for 
all concerned. 

So undoubtedly the supreme thing in the history 
of a soul is its turning point, even if that be the last 
moment or hour of earthly life. 

Repentance and faith and the Divine mercy are 
eternal and infinite things, transcending the limita- 
tions of time and space. 

How long does it take a soul to repent, or to be- 
lieve? What interval must elapse between the soul’s 
penitent cry and God’s gifts of mercy and reviving 
grace? Jesus gives the answer, “To-day thou shalt 
be with me in Paradise.” And when the “turn” 
has come, who can measure the difference? It is 
infinite. What a gulf exists between selfishness and 
unselfishness, between purity and impurity, between 
honesty and dishonesty, between innocence and 
shame. Let it never be thought that because con- 
version may take but a moment it is therefore a trivial 
matter. “If any man is in Christ, he is a new crea- 
ture.” 

This truth, I repeat, is fundamental to our Chris- 
tian gospel, and it is a truth particularly emphasized 
by the narrower types of Christian thought and feel- 
ing. Hence, it is all the more interesting to realize 
that this truth leads on logically and inevitably to 
the further belief. 

II. That there is a life of probation, an opportunity 
‘ of development, beyond death. 

Christian doctrine has always distinguished be- 
tween salvation and sanctification. Between the 
changing of the heart and the upbuilding of the total 
life in Christ, between conversion and holiness. If 
the Captain of our Salvation was made perfect through 
suffering, what about the dying thief? St. Paul, long 
after he was converted, confessed to being “‘not yet 
perfect,’ and welcomed the discipline of many sor- 
rows that he might the better “apprehend that for 
which he was apprehended by Christ Jesus.” If, 
then, we believe that souls may be rendered ‘safe’ 
by some dramatic central change in the very last 
moments of life, we must believe that the opportunity 
for sanctification, for the spreading of that change from 
center to circumference, for the turning of the great 
Christian choice into continuous Christian habit and 
second nature, for the growth from “babes in Christ” 
to ‘‘the stature of the perfect man’’—we must believe 
that this opportunity awaits such souls beyond the 
river of Death. f 

This would seem, then, to place a life of proba- 
tion beyond all dispute. If you believe the one, you 
must believe the other. 

But the question immediately arises, can you 
limit that life of probation to those who succeed in 
choosing Christ here, and shut out from it all who fail 
to make that choice? Surely not. Consider how 
-arbitrary such a condition would be. Here is a young 
man of nineteen, who enlists, goes to the front, is 


killed before he is twenty-one. He was sniped, and 
hadn’t even as much time as elapses “betwixt the 
saddle and the ground” to make his peace with God. 
Here is another lad of nineteen who also enlists, 
but whose departure to the front is delayed a month. 
During that month he hears a certain preacher, who 
puts things to him in a clearer light than before; he is 
converted, goes to the front, is killed, but for him 
there is a life of probation beyond death, whereas 
the other lad, because, forsooth, the War Office cur- 
tailed his opportunity by one short month, has no 
prospect but a character fixed in death outside Christ! 

Few doctrines have been’ more mischievous than 
the doctrine that “‘death’”’ marks the fixture of destiny 
and character. We are sometimes warned that the 
doctrine of “larger hope” is dangerous, we do not 
hear enough of the awful mischief wrought in many: 
souls by the teaching that to be a Christian you must 
believe in a God who fixes character at death, and 
dooms to unending punishment those who up to that 
time are not found in Christ. 

No wonder many a soul ceases to worship at all, 
when shut up to such a Ged. Can we seriously believe 
in a God who acquiesces in an everlasting rubbish- 
heap in His universe—whose love for certain souls at 
last comes to an end, and is replaced by implacable 
wrath? 

That is not the teaching of Scripture. We find 
in the New Testament that whilst God’s wrath is 
revealed from heaven against sin, and whilst that 
wrath is a very terrible thing, nevertheless, “his 
mercy endureth for ever.” His gospel is an ever- 
lasting Gospel. Stronger than His wrath is His 
love, and though where His love is spurned and re- 
fused His wrath must operate, and though therefore 
Hell is a dreadful reality, first spiritual and then 
environmental, nevertheless, His wrath does not work 
in vain, His fires are cleansing fires, they work the 
work of His love, and ever His mercy stands waiting 
to welcome the first and faintest glimmer of penitence 
and faith. 

Hell there is, terrible beyond our imagining. 
But it is no rubbish-heap—it is the “blast-furnace” 
of the universe, and exists only because the “‘metal’”’ 
of humanity is too precious to be allowed always to 
linger amid the dross. And what soul in its senses, 
think you, would choose that way, if it realized what 
it meant in agony and remorse, rather than the “way 
of peace,”’ opened up by Jesus Christ our Lord? 

We have many hints and suggestions in the New 
Testament that this isso. ‘Ye shall al! be salted with 
fire,” said Jesus to his disciples. The life of probation 
is for us all, some will pass through it more quickly 
and lightly than others, but all must suffer it accord- 
ing to their need. 

We remember how much impressed Dives was 
by his sojourn in Hades. He who had never thought 
of any but himself now thought of his brethren and 
their spiritual welfare. He had lost his contempt for 
Lazarus, and was willing now to have contact with 
him. Is it possible for a soul to improve in hell and 
God not to welcome that improvement? Does God’s 
mercy ever end? ‘“‘His mercy endureth for ever.” 

Do we not recall those passages where Christ is 
represented as preaching during the days of his death 
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to “‘spirits in prison,” the spirits of the dead? What 
is that but clear and definite teaching of a life of proba- 
tion for those who had not known Christ? 

It is quite true that in Matthew 25 Jesus speaks 
of “eternal punishment,’ not everlasting punishment, 
however. The word “eternal” takes its meaning 
from the noun it qualifies, and hence does not always 
mean “everlasting.” It means more properly ‘‘per- 
fect in its kind.” Hence, when attached to such a 
word as life, it carries naturally as part of its meaning 
everlastingness, because Perfect Life naturally in- 
cludes that idea, but attached to such a word as 
“punishment,’”’ the idea of everlastingness is utterly 
inappropriate; what it means is perfect punishment, 
namely, punishment that fulfills its purpose perfectly, 
and that purpose is the correction of the soul. 

This is only a rapid survey of Scriptural evidence, 
but it is enough to substantiate our first argument, 
that if you believe in instantaneous salvation, “‘be- 
twixt the saddle and the ground,” you can not escape 
the belief in a “‘life of probation” beyond death. 

And what a glorious hope it is! 

When we believe in the possibility of instantaneous 
and sudden conversion we open up vast and wonder- 
ful possibilities for humanity. With what expect- 
ancy we may greet each soul and life! However evil 
it is to-day, to-morrow—nay, even to-day—it may 
be changed. There was always present this “chal- 
lenge” in the attitude of the Saviour to every soul. 
He never despaired of any one though he companioned. 
with the lowest and vilest. It was almost as though 
he feared to be absent from them when “the change’ 
came. 

And the thought, the expectancy, should never 
be absent from us in dealing with men. ‘In an hour 
when ye think not the Son of Man cometh.” 


Without this deathless hope we shall never be 
persevering enough to win men. 

Spurgeon in his autobiography tells a beautiful 
story of a mother who had prayed long for her two 
boys. Then one Sunday night the mother deter- 
mined that instead of going to church she would 
remain at home and pray for her boys’ conversion. 
And how true it is, ‘Before ye ask I will answer.” 
That very evening the elder boy told her he had heard 
of a new preacher at Newington, a queer fellow he’d 
heard say, named Spurgeon, and he thought he would 
go just to see this new curiosity. His brother went 
with him. The mother prayed. When she opened 
the door later in the evening to receive them, the elder 
lad fell sobbing upon her breast, and confessed him- 
self a believer, a follower of the Saviour. The other 
boy, too, had been converted. 

One never knows when the fresh “‘turn’”’ may come, 
so don’t let us ever despair of men. 

Nor, my friend, ever despair of yourself. This 
very night you may turn, if you will, from darkness 
to light, from self to God, from restlessness and mis- 
ery to joy and peace and power Divine. 

And what hope there is here for those who have 
gone beyond our human ken! Many a mother and 
father, heart-broken at the loss of a brave son killed 
in the war, may have had their grief embittered by 
the further doubt as to his eternal welfare. Here is 
the most precious balm for the wounded heart of 
love, hope, deathless hope. The Spirit of God wrestles 
still with your dear lad on the other side as here. The 
Good Shepherd seeks his lost sheep until he finds it. 
Hope on, hope ever, as the Saviour hopes, of whom it 
was said, ‘‘He shall see of the travail of his soul and 
shall be satisfied,’ and who himself said, “I, if I be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto myself.” 


Fossils in the Church 


Edgar W. Preble 


EADING an article in the Literary Dvgest, 
“| by Wendell P. Woodring of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, on ‘How Fossils Got into the 
Rocks,”’ it occurred to me that something 
might be said, with this article as a background, about 
the relation of fossils to the church. Of course the 
word fossil should not be used in this connection 
except in its figurative sense. The dictionary tells us 
that the word fossil figuratively means “‘one who 
has antiquated ideas.” Fossils in the church, there- 
fore, are people who have antiquated ideas in religion. 
It is not to be expected that fossils in the church can 
compete in numbers with the fossils in the rocks. For 
in the latter case they are found in unlimited quanti- 
ties, ranging all the way from the giant mastodon to 
the tiny insect and the delicate leaves of the tree. 

Dr. Woodring tells us that there are numerous 
localities throughout the world where rock fossils 
abound, and that in the sticky asphalt of Los Angeles 
is the most spectacular locality of fossils in America. 
It has already yielded to various expeditions a 
multitude of remains of plants and animals that 
lived in the ice age, and were trapped nd buried in 
the asphalt. 


In many localities there are rich deposits of re- 
ligious antiques. We find them encrusted in their 
age-long shells in old theological libraries, ecclesias- 
tical schools, and church history is one vast quarry 
of decadent specimens. We find them entombed in 
books moldy with age, and in sermons and treatises 
nobody reads. Time has stamped its seal on ancient 
councils and convocations where church fossils were 
once active and influential. Wherever religion has 
been discussed, organized, or expressed, you may find 
antiquated ideas, out of date thought. 

But fossils are by no means confined to the 
church. They exist and persist everywhere. Litera- 
ture, art, politics, as well as religion, have their share. 
Historians, novelists, poets, have come and gone, 
leaving hardly any thoughts to influence the modern 
world. The car of progress has rolled over them, crush- 
ing out much of the life they once had. The modern 
writers of prose and verse have the ear of this genera- 
tion almost exclusively. 

It seems to me that in the political field we en- 
courage the growth and multiplicity of fossils. We 
record and coddle them. We dig them up and send 
them to Congress, we put them in the Cabinet (an 
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appropriate place for fossils), we elect them governors 
of states, mayors of cities, and fill all kinds of public 
offices with them. 

Fossils in the ancient church are more obvious 
than those in the modern church, for they have had 
more time to become antiquated, and they stand 
out more clearly in constantly increasing light. It 
is like viewing old age from the point of view of youth. 

To the modernist of to-day the Bible has to be 
reviewed and corrected. It can not be taken entirely 
as it reads. Parts of it are antiquated beyond recall. 
The old writers often looked through a glass darkly. 
They did not see the whole truth. The Prophets 
were glorious in their denunciations of wickedness, 
their passion for righteousness, and in their conscious- 
ness of God’s presence, but many of their archaic 
ideas have passed. The most strenuous efforts of 
the fundamentalists can not restore the old book to 
its former ascendency. 

Coming down to the fathers of the church we 
get another rich deposit of fossils. They were giants 
in their time, mastodons, thinkers, philosophers, and 
experts in all the intricacies of theology. 


“They could distinguish and divide 
A hair, ’twixt south and southwest side; 
And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks.” 


With them, as a writer says, “Abstruse metaphys- 
ical enigmas were considered the very bone and sinew 
of religion. They disputed over these questions with a 
heat and rancor that sometimes did not stop at mur- 
der. When one puts beside the Gospel accounts of 
the preaching of Jesus the official records of the 
wrangling and bickering of these church fathers, one 
feels that here is to be found the most tragic and sor- 
did epic of frustration that the whole history of man- 
kind can tell.’ : 

Coming down nearer our time, how many now 
would take, as their standard of truth, the doctrines 
of Calvin, Knox and Edwards? Practically none. 
Our new world refuses to nourish itself on moldy and 
tainted food. It demands the real bread of life, that 
like the manna must be furnished fresh and unspoiled 
daily. 

Are there fossils in the pulpit now? Some caustic 
critics say there are. Bitter things have been said 
against present day preachers. A large per cent of 
them, we are told, are still living in the dark caves of 
ignorance and superstition. The light is shining all 
around them, but their eyes are blinded and they do 
not see. It is a real pleasure to disagree with these 
wholesale denunciators. There is too much gall in 
their ink. I have known the opinions of many minis- 
ters. I have read their sermons and discussed re- 
ligious subjects with them, and in the main I exon- 
erate them from the charge. But, frankly, is there 
not some truth in it? The ideas of many popular 
preachers have soon lost their charm. Over the radio 
the other night I heard warm words of praise accorded 
to Dwight L. Moody. I heard him on several occa- 
sions, both in his early days and later on. It was 
wonderful how this man with his simple story of the 
cross moved and stirred multitudes. Towards the 
end his influence seemed to wane. And now it appears 
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that his own son has practically fossilized him. The 
fact that ministers are behind the movement to have 
fourteen of the states prohibit the teaching of evo- 
lution shows that fossils are still with us. It is of no 
avail to use force or argument against these people 
in the land of not-up-to-date. The only remedy is 
the fresh air cure of education, more knowledge, less 
prejudice and greater respect for the truth. 

I suppose there are people who would be willing 
to carry me out on a stretcher if I should class Dr. 
Cadman with the fossils. For Dr. Cadman is so 
adroit in changing old words into new meanings and 
so devoted to the spirit of religion rather than the 
letter, that to call him one of the antiquated world 
would be unfair. Yet I am not sure but that, in a 
convention of fossils, he might be regarded for some 
of his ideas with fraternal sympathy and, perhaps, 
voted in as an honorary member of the cult, at least. 
But what of it? We are all inclined, it seems to me, to 
conservatism, more or less. Mentally, I have to keep 
a tight rein on my radical tendencies. But emo- 
tionally, I hold fast to that which is good for my heart. 

Our attitude differs with our different moods, 
and changes with our circumstances. It changes, too, 
with our age. In youth we are rebellious, radical, 
unconventional. In old age we creep back to our 
conservative strongholds. 

We can not regard church fossils as always in- 
jurious and destructive. Harm has come from them 
of course. Truth has been delayed, the religious life 
has been depleted by them, but, on the other hand, 
they have steadied the church and prevented it from 
running away disastrously. They have put on the 
brake when the car would have been wrecked. They 
have cried “stop” when it was dangerous to cross the 
street. Men of antiquated ideas have bequeathed to 
us something more of value than their ideas—an 
influence that makes for life. 

Henry Ford says we don’t want to go back and 
bring up things that are out of date. True, Mr. 
Ford. Neither do we want to go back and throw 
away things that are always up to date, the Unseen 
and Eternal. In choosing the up-to-date we are in 
danger of neglecting spiritual elements that make 
for character and life. Prove all things, of course, but 
hold fast that which is good. 

The fossils in the rocks assure us that progress 
has been made in the evolution of living things. At 
first there was crudeness, malformation, temporary 
forms. Then higher and higher creations. So fossils 
in the church denote progress, accomplishment. We 
measure our advance by what we have outgrown and 
left behind. And antiquated ideas are also hopeful 
signs of the possibility of further progress. They 
indicate that the goal of perfection has not been 
reached. The thought that perfection has already 
been attained would paralyze effort. Wemust believe 
we can go forward in order to go forward. We must see 
a beyond in order to reach a beyond. 

So the fossils in the church show us new and un- 
attained heights in religion. They builded better 
than they knew, perhaps. But they did not build for 
all time. They left for us their hope and aspiration 
and as far as possible the achievement of their pur- 
pose. 


| 
: 
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The Spearhead of Asia 


James M. Yard * 


SAIHINA has suddenly within the past two 
yj} years become one of the “Powers.”’ She 
is not yet recognized as such, but actually 

peS2}_ Hurope and America are walking carefully 
in the Far East. China is once more the “Middle 
Kingdom’’—occupying the middle of the stage of 
world affairs. 

What has happened to the old land of the Man- 
darins, cursed for many centuries by poverty and 
ignorance? We thought she would sleep on forever. 
Behold, she is leading Asia! 

Why is China leading the Far East? What has 
she done to put her at the head of all Asiatic nations? 

She has defied the white man. 

For a century Europeans have kicked and bullied 
the backward nations of Asia and Africa. They have 
sent ultimata and gunboats. The “heathen” have 
always yielded. Ever since 1919 and the abomina- 
tion of Versailles, China has been gathering courage. 
On May 380, 1925, and again on June 16, foreign guns 
slew Chinese youth, and the tide turned. Never will 
China—or the world—be the same again. She stepped 
out of the old age into the new. She, quite uncon- 
sciously, assumed the leadership of Asia against the 
white man. 

I am emphasizing the term “white man” because 
the revolt in Asia is very much a matter of race. 
American horror of color and British snobbery have 
driven the colored races against the wall of the world. 
With their backs to the wall they are fighting their 
way to justice and equality. I mean equality—racial 
and social equality. White men may sputter and 
gasp if they can think of nothing else to do, but that 
is the problem that is now up for solution in every 
country in Asia. 

After May 30, 1925, I talked to many Chinese 
to get their point of view. They all agreed that, at 
bottom, the antagonism between China and the 
Powers was due to racial discrimination. Dr. H. C. 
Mei, perhaps the leading Chinese lawyer in Shanghai, 
put it this way, ‘We can forgive your unequal treaties, 
the concessions which have been snatched from us, 
but we can not forgive the Westerner’s ungodly 
attitude of white superiority.” It will take more 
than a friendly gesture to overcome that insult of the 
years. One wonders whether white officials can ever 
feel that thing deeply enough actually to repent. 

How did the white man lose his hold on power 
in China? What has ruined his dreams of empire? 
Any one who has read even a little of the history 
of the Far East is familiar with the vocabulary of 


*Dr. James M. Yard went to China sixteen years ago and 
had charge of an institutional church in Chengtu. He also served 
on the faculty and senate of the West China Union University. 
From 1922 to 1925 he was in Shanghai as the editor of the 
China Christian Advocate, and General Secretary of the World 
Service Movement of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He is 
now the American Representative of the West China Union 
University. He has traveled widely in China from Shanghai to 
Thibet, and knows personally many of the present leaders in 
education and politics. 


imperialism—‘“‘spheres of influence,” ‘‘the partition 
of China,” “the white man’s burden,” ete. 

He lost his control in the first place by planting 
schools all over China and by bringing Chinese stu- 
dents by the thousands to the great universities of 
America and Europe. By this education the white 
man created a new intellectual class. These men and 
women (for Chinese women play an important part) 
have taken prizes in oratory and engineering at Yale, 
Princeton and California. They read John Stuart 
Mill, Voltaire, Edmund Burke, Tolstoi, Ibsen, Romain 
Rolland and John Dewey. 

At this point we must emphasize the fact that 
the intelligentsia of Asia are masters of two cultures, 
their own and that of the West. In that they are 
much superior to almost every Occidental. West- 
erners have scorned the culture of China and of 
India—and would not “waste time” studying their 
great languages and literature. And so they have 
surpassed us in pure intellectual attainment. That is 
true not only of students who have studied abroad, 
but of many who have never been outside of their 
native provinces. I know men in the far west of 
China who are thoroughly trained in Western philos- 
ophy and history and are at the same time famous 


_ for their mastery of the Chinese classics. 


China took the lead when, by the Hongkong 
strike and boycott, which lasted for a year from July 
1, 1925, she defied Great Britain, the greatest power 
in Europe. The boycott left that Far Eastern British 
paradise a bankrupt colony. Events have crowded 
quickly since then. 

China has gradually ignored all the treaties. 
No statesman in China would dare uphold them. 
She has crowded Great Britain out of Hankow and 
virtually taken over that rich concession in the heart 
of the country. 

In the second place, the West has given Asia 
all its inventions. They have profited by our tele- 
graphs, railroads, factories and modern military 
science. She will use them all against our snobbery 
and hypocrisy. 

In the third place, all Asia has profited by the 
policy of the United States in standing for the ‘‘Open 
Door” in China. Furthermore, our whole history of 
struggle for freedom and “‘self-determination” has 
had a profound influence in the East, and most es- 
pecially in China. 

In the fourth place, the World War destroyed the 
Asian’s respect for the white man. As Mr. Close 
pointed out in the “Revolt of Asia,” it was not so 
much the belligerency as the hypocrisy of the West- 
erner manifested in the war and the ensuing diplomatic 
struggles that “killed him in Asia.” We had boasted 
of our kindness and had pointed out our great hos- 
pitals as evidence of how humane we were—and then 
the Asiatic, helping us fight our war, stood aghast 
at our atrocities. 

The West, which has boasted of the majesty of 
truth and of its love of honor, filled the world with 
lies. Asia no longer respects the white man. 
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In the fifth place, Russia has thrown in her lot 
with Asia. She has Asiatic blood in her veins and 
understands Chinese civilization better than any 
other European nation. Russia helped against the 
Boxers, but to-day she is in Asia as adviser and co- 
operator. She has furnished training in military 
technique and has taught the Chinese to have no fear 
of the soldiers from Europe. 

What are China’s aims? 

1. The completion of her political revolution and 
the establishment of a real republic. Sun Yat Sen 
borrowed the phrase from Lincoln and it has been 
broadcast over China in a thousand ways, “Govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple.” 

2. Complete freedom from all foreign domination. 
She is determined to rule in her own house. She has 
caught up the phrase which Woodrow Wilson sent 
booming across the world, “self-determination,” and 
made it her own. 

3. She has determined to control, for the benefit 
of her working classes, the tremendous industrial 
revolution which is now upon her. She is changing 
everywhere from the handicraft stage to the new 
era of power-driven machinery. China’s laborers are 
determined to have a rightful share of the fruits of 
modern industry. 

4. She has definitely determined to have a lit- 
erate nation. She has undertaken the education 
of all adults. Students in high and normal schools 
are supporting hundreds of schools for poor children. 
These primary schools are near by, and the high school 
boys and girls often rush out at free periods and do 
the teaching themselves. 

5. She is facing squarely the great struggle of 
adapting the old cultures to the new conditions. 
That means a social revolution of great intensity. 
That she is making definite progress, many move- 
ments for the emancipation of woman and the adjust- 
ment of family conditions bear witness. 

What has she accomplished? In South China, 
according to competent witnesses, she has established 
the best government China has had for more than a 
decade. By honest administration they now. have 
money for schools, hospitals, good roads, and an 
immense military program without any increase in 
tax rate. In the city of Canton itself, they have in- 
troduced wide streets, a sewer system, a telephone 
system, and built several new factories and a thir- 
teen story hotel. They have established Teachers’ 
Associations in every county, have built normal 
schools and universities, and have done really re- 
markable things through the National Association 
for the Advancement of Education. 

The immense activity of the college students of 
China may be understood by a very brief survey of 
their activities: 1. Renaissance Society. 2. Esperan- 
to Institute. 3. Geographical Society (lectures, re- 
search work, publish a magazine and conduct sur- 
veys). 4. Dramatic Society. 5. Music Society. 6. 
Painting and Drawing Society. 7. Socialistic So- 
ciety. 8. Mathematics Association. 9. English Speak- 
ing Society. 10. Political Sciences. 

As an indication of their activity along the lines 
of social improvement, let me repeat some resolu- 
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tions passed at the Ziangan College Student Summer 
Conference in 1923: 

1. Full freedom in regard to choice of life partner. 

2. Young women should take more initiative with 
regard to their own marriage, acting with approval of 
parents, if possible. 

38. There should be a governmental registration of 
marriage with a determination of a suitable age for 
marrying. 

4. The principle of the monogamous family should 
be embodied in a national law. 

5. Medical examination should precede marriage. 


China has the right to lead Asia. She is the 
largest and most populous country. She has the 
largest material resources. She has the oldest and 
greatest civilization. She is perhaps the greatest 
nation intellectually in the world. On that point see 
the writings of Bertrand Russell, John Dewey and 
others. Her schools are open-minded and free from 
fanaticism. The Chinese are reasonable and level- 
headed to a remarkable degree. 

The spirit of the Chinese leaders is well expressed 
by the resolution passed in 1926 by the National 
Student Commission, the last sentence of which is as 
follows: 


We, delegates of the National Student Com- 
mission, assembled in conference in Shanghai on May 28, 
1926, wish to express our very deep appreciation of the 
several messages of sympathy and support sent to us 
during our days of trouble and suffering. We are strug- 
gling here in China for justice and fair play and for a 
larger and more abundant life for the Chinese people. 
Although misunderstood, maligned and oppressed from 
many quarters, we are determined to press forward in 

_ our task of building a New China in the spirit expressed 
by our sage Mencius: 


“Might shall not overawe us, 
Riches shall not seduce us, 
Poverty shall not discourage us.” 

cee : 


THE RAINBOW 


I saw a rainbow in the City; 
O’er Paul’s high dome its arch was curved. 
It looked particularly pretty 
As somebody indeed observed. 
It made me think of life and spring, 
And love and all that sort of thing. 


The sun shone bright, the dark cloud drifted: 
It seemed like winter passing by. 

I own I felt my heart uplifted 
Seeing the rainbow in the sky, 

The cause of which I learned to know 

From Ganot’s Physics long ago. 


Why should it fill me with elation, 
A rainbow that so brightly shone, 
Although I know the explanation 
Of this most sweet phenomenon? 
It shows us what, as I conceive, 
Collective effort may achieve. 


One raindrop lacks sufficient brilliance 
To send that spectrum down to earth. 
But when it comes to countless millions, 
The perfect rainbow comes to birth. 
Therefore the more together we, 
The more effective we shall be. 
Touchstone, in London Morning Post. 
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Hartford--Its Literary 


SA\OINCIDENT with the coming of its settlers, 
| Hartford began its literary renown, for the 
%| Rev. Thomas Hooker, although his writings 
Bor} were almost entirely composed of sermons 
and religious treatises, is numbered among the three 
theologians whose writings have left their impress 
upon three successive centuries of New England 
Orthodoxy. His colleague, the Rev. Samuel Stone, 
contributed hardly anything of lasting value, although 
he had a reputation as a wit. Two hundred and fifty 
years later Dr. Horace Bushnell jostled the Orthodoxy 
which had prevailed almost undisturbed by the pass- 
ing of the years, “Nature and the Supernatural’ 
being his masterpiece. In the light of to-day, with 
the delicate and the debonair, the sensational and the 
serious, almost infinite in extent and in- 
volving almost every subject under the 
sun, the beginnings of Hartford in litera- 
ture have the merit of substantiality, at 
least. What has been described by the 
late Professor Beers of Yale as “the golden 
age of literature in Hartford” was during 
and immediately following the War of 
the Revolution. Hartford was then pic- 
tured as the intellectual metropolis of the 
country and a center of political influ- 
ence no less influential than Boston. This 
distinction was due almost exclusively to 
the group of clever writers who were 
termed the Hartford Wits. In this group 
were John Trumbull, Lemuel Hopkins, 
Richard Alsop, Joel Barlow and Theo- 
dore Dwight (the elder). Most famous 
of the output of that time was Trum- 
bull’s ““McFingal.” The nucleus of the 
poem appeared first in the Connecticut 
Courant of 1775. It was a burlesque of 
one of General Gage’s proclamations. How many will 
recall that the couplet which follows was from the 
pen of John Trumbull and formed a part of “McFin- 
gal?” 


“No man e’er felt the halter draw 
With good opinion of the law.” 


But the eminence was short-lived. In 1811 Samuel 
Griswold Goodrich, writing in his “Recollections,” 
says: “Hartford was then a small commercial 
town of 4,000 inhabitants dealing in lumber and 
smelling of molasses and old Jamaica. . . . Though 
the semi-capital of the state, it was strongly im- 
pressed with a plodding mercantile and mechanical 
character.” 

But later a brighter day dawned for Hartford, 
and we find listed among its residents and workers in 
1830 John Greenleaf Whittier, who was editing the 
New England Review. Only a small volume of 142 
pages in prose and verse, entitled “Legends of New 
England,” was the product of his Hartford life, ex- 
cept of course the routine requirements of the pub- 
lication. 


*The Universalist General Convention will meet in Hart- 
ford, Oct. 19-23, 1927. 


History and Shrines’ 


Hartford has been highly favored by the quality 
of its feminine literary residents. First in point of 
time was Emma Hart Willard, who, after conducting 
a seminary for young ladies at Troy, N. Y., for nearly 
a score of years, took up her residence in Hartford. 
Among her most widely known poems is “‘Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep.” Lydia Huntley Sigourney, 
next perhaps to Mrs. Stowe, is the best remembered 
of Hartford’s literary stars. She was complimented 
by being called the ‘“‘Hemans of America.” ‘De 
Senectute”’ was the inspiration for her strongest 
work, “Past Meridian,” and forms her best title of 
remembrance, although, strange to relate, it is prose. 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, a native of Hartford, long 
had a popular following in Harper’s and the Atlantic 


View of Bushnell Park, showing Capitol in the distance and Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Arch 


Monthly. Most famous of Hartford’s women authors 
was Harriet Beecher Stowe, although ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” to which President Lincoln gave credit for 
bringing on the War of the Rebellion and which, no 
doubt, was the outstanding literary production im- 
mediately preceding the great conflict, was not 
written in Hartford. However, she took up her resi- 
dence in Hartford in 1864. Her home on Forest 
Street is one of the literary shrines of the city. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman was a native of Hart- 
ford, although his career as poet and critic is in- 
timately wrapped up with New York, the city of his 
adoption. Henry Howard Brownell, a graduate of 
Trinity College, whose position on the staff of Admiral 
Farragut and presence on the flagship, Hartford, 
during several naval engagements, gave him inspita- 
tion for considerable dramatic verse, was a resident 
of Hartford. 

From the standpoint of popularity no other 
Hartford writer ever achieved the success of Mark 
Twain. He was a resident in Hartford from the early 
seventies. Near by his home were the homes of Mrs. 
Stowe and Charles Dudley Warner—this notable 
trio of dwellings being within a few rods of each other 
along Farmington Avenue and on Forest Street. 
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Several of the more famous of Twain’s works were 
written in Hartford, and a Hartford concern was his 
publisher for several years. It was here that the great 
humorist made his disastrous venture into the field 
of mechanical production, by attempting to finance 
the development and manufacture of a typesetting 
machine, the ultimate result of which was a financial 
crisis which Twain, although then sixty years of age, 
met squarely by a lecture tour from which sprang 
“Following the Equator.”” His oldest daughter, Susie, 
died in the picturesque house on Farmington Avenue 
while her parents were abroad. From that distress- 
ing event came Twain’s removal from Hartford, al- 
though his allegiance to Connecticut was not severed. 
The concluding years of the life of this genius were 
passed at “Stormfield,’’ which he built at Redding. 

Mr. Warner was a native of Massachusetts but 
came to Hartford in 1860 as an editor of the Hartford 


Press. Subsequently, he became an editor and part 
owner of the Courant, with which paper he was con- 
nected at the time of his death. His writings are 
characterized by a delicate humor. In collaboration 
with Mark Twain there was evolved that delightful 
story of which ‘Colonel Sellers” is the outstanding 
character. 

Names illustrious in the field of literature which 
are indissolubly linked with Hartford are Noah Web- 
ster, Henry Barnard and John Fiske. 

In another and, perhaps, a more exacting field 
are written the names of Clyde Fitch, Otis Skinner 
and William Gillette. 

Of lesser magnitude, but an author whose poems 
struck a popular chord, was Henry Clay Work, author 
of ‘‘Marching through Georgia” and ‘‘Grandfather’s 
Clock,” whose last resting place in Spring Grove Ceme- 
tery is suitably marked. 


Memorials in the Washington Church--- VI 


Bay and Windows 
Frederic Williams Perkins 


= HE columns and arches in a Romanesque or 
Gothic church serve primarily a construc- 
tional purpose, that of supporting the 
i clerestory walls and the roof. Whatever 
they may contribute to a sense of spaciousness and 
nobility is subordinate to that primary object, for in 
true architecture, let it be always remembered, 
“beauty is structural rather than decorative.” It is 
not an adornment imposed from without. It is 
harmony of line and proportion that reveals the ade- 
quacy of a constructional principle to perform its 
appointed task. A great engineer whose acquain- 
tance I once enjoyed, used to insist that a steel shaft 
that was ugly was weak. He would suggest changes 
in design to make it beautiful, and scientific tests 
proved that the beauty meant increased strength. 
That “strength and beauty are in his sanctuary” is a 
law of the universe that is the sanctuary of God. 
While, however, the columns and arches of the 
National Memorial Church thus serve a primary 
constructional purpose, they group themselves into 
units that minister to the sense of beauty. They 
separate the side aisles into distinct compartments, 
or “bays,” that may fittingly be treated as specific 
memorials. The accompanying sketch of a bay, with 
the clerestory window above, indicates the treat- 
ment. The supporting columns, the arch sprung 
from one to the other, the vaulted ceiling of the aisle 
roof thus enclosed, and the window that glows with 
light and color inthis architectural framing, constitute 
successive shrines that may worthily commemorate 
lives whose strength and beauty are radiant influences 
in the lives of those who remember them. It is our 
desire and hope that each unit of bay and window and 
each clerestory window above will be contributed as an 
individual memorial offering. Space will be provided 
at the base of each window for a line of memorial 
inscription. 
An authority on the making of glass tells us that 
while the manufacture of colored glass and the art 


of glass painting is very ancient, “the formation of 
windows of mosaics of colored glass upon which the 
shapes of figures and ornaments are painted with an 
enamel fixed by fire is medieval, and emphatically a 
Christian art.” The primary purpose of these was 
undoubtedly to depict to the eye of an illiterate con- 


gregation the main features of the Biblical story. It - 


was set forth, of course, according to the medieval 
tradition, with a wealth of pictorial saints and mar- 
tyrs and all the haloed lore of sacred legend. It 
served the same purpose as that of the so-called 
“miracle plays” and “mysteries” that were enacted 
in the church naves and the market-places. The form 
of window suited to that valuable purpose under those 
conditions of popular ignorance is not suited to our 
uses, and the windows in the Washington church 
will not slavishly follow medieval tradition. They 
will be primarily medallion windows, containing a 
few symbolic figures set in geometrical patterns and 
circular or oval frames. 

Windows of this sort will serve the other purpose 
of the ancient windows, which is unaltered by the 
spread of a more enlightened Christianity, wz., that 
of transfusing the interior of the church with the rich- 
ness and warmth of color. We do not mean to havea 
church of gloom, as if worship must clothe itself not 
“with light as with a garment,” but with shadow as 
a funereal pall. 

The alleged virtue of “dim religious light” has 
been made to justify a multitude of offenses against 
ecclesiastical art and rational religion. But a church 
in which garish light is tempered by artistic color 
is as welcome to the finer senses as a street overarched 
by shady elms, through whose green traceries the 
blaze of noon-day is toned with refreshing shadows. 
Every one who walks through the gloriously shaded 
avenues of Washington in these spring days knows 
why Washingtonians prize so highly and guard so 
zealously her wealth of trees. They are gifts of God 
as truly as the sunlight which they temper. If the 
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groves were God’s first temples, we are true to a deep 
and primitive instinct when we seek, through the 
agency of colored windows, to infuse our temples 


built with hands with something of the richness and 
glow and{depth of the wooded hillside. 

Seclusion has its place, not the only place or the 
permanent place, but yet a place in human life. One 
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of the ministries of the church is to provide it, as “a 
covert from the storm and the shadow of a great rock 
in a weary land.’ A church filled with light stream- 
ing as through “a dome of many colored glass’ will 
lay its healing spell on many a troubled soul who enters 
its doors. That will be the gift of the memorial win- 
dows. 
* * * 
THE REV. FRANK W. WHIPPEN 
Asa M. Bradley 


The Rev. Frank W. Whippen, who died April 26 at Kingston, 
N. H., was born in Lynn, Mass., in 1856. He graduated from 
Tufts College in 1878, and from the Divinity School in 1882. 
He was ordained to the Universalist ministry at Shelburne Falls 
in 1882, and married to Minerva S. Swan of that place in 1885. 
His pastorates were Shelburne Falls, Mass., Putney, Vt., St. 
Albans, Vt., Scranton, Pa., and Kingston, N. H., where he settled 
in 1899. Failing health compelled retirement from active ser- 
vice some three years ago, and he was elected pastor emeritus. 

He served the town of Kingston on the school committee 
twelve years, as trustee of Nichols Memorial Library twenty 
years, and as representative in the State Legislature in 1913 and 
1915. 

For twelve years he was secretary of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention, and State Superintendent of 
Churches from 1915 to 1921. 

He was Past Grand of Columbia Lodge I. O. O. F., for fifteen 
years treasurer of the Lodge, and for twenty-one consecutive 
years preached the Odd Fellows’ memorial sermon. 

He leaves, besides his widow, three sons—Leonard S., 
Bloomfield, N. J., Norman F., Greenwich, Mass., and the Rev. 
Elbert W., New York City—two daughters—Miss Elsie S. 
Whippen and Mrs. John A. Bragdon, both of Kingston—and five 
grandchildren. A son, Henry C., died in early manhood in 1912. 

Funeral services were held April 29, prayers at the home by 
Rev. Asa M. Bradley, Kingston, public services at the church, 
Dr. Warren S. Perkins of Wakefield, Mass., officiating, and the 
Odd Fellows’ burial services conducted by Columbia Lodge I. O. 
O. F. Also Ruth Rebekah Lodge was in attendance doing escort 
duty. 

Mr. Whippen was a fine scholar, and a most careful and 
painstaking preacher. No task was so insignificant that it was 
slighted. He put conscience into every bit of work that came to 
his hand. 

As a Convention official he was characterized by sound judg- 
ment, and unswerving devotion to the larger interests of the 
church. But he came to his best in the pastoral relation. He 
loved his people, was a good neighbor, strong in his friendships, 
and in all things faithful to his ministry. 


* * * 


MORE DRINKING 


About prohibition, after recording her earlier hostile atti- 
tude, Miss Gardner, the English Quakeress, says: 

“There are many things to be said on this great and dif- 
ficult problem—lI will say only one. Itis this. Weare often told 
that prohibition has caused a great deal of secret drinking among 
the young and that this is one of its most serious results. I spoke 
at many gatherings, both at colleges and high schools, and came 
directly into touch with the students, who often entertained me 
to lunch or tea. And I always asked the question—‘Is there 
more drinking among the students than there used to be 
before the Volstead Act?’ And the kind of reply I used to get 
was this—‘We suppose it must be so because so many people 
say it, but it most certainly is not so here.’ And one wonders 
how far the enemies of this great moral spectacle that America 
has given to the world exaggerate, for the purposes of propaganda, 
instances of what may be found in every university the world 
over. At any rate, as one who went to scoff and remained to 
pray, I wish to bear my testimony to its power for good and its 
results.’’—Federal Council Bulletin. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LONG PASTORATES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In reply to Mr. Soule’s inquiry as to pastorates in New 
England, outside of Massachusetts, longer than twenty-four 
years, please refer him to the Universalist Year Book for 1927. 
Rey. Myron L. Cutler has served East Jaffrey, N. H., forty years. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


OPPOSED TO SMITH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I will not say, “I told you so,” regarding your editorial 
anent Governor Smith, because it is a part of all our rights as 
Americans to agree or disagree—it belongs also to the “liberty 
clause in Universalism’’—but this I will say, ‘““Now, see what 
you’ve done.” 

There has been much said pro and con—much of it just 
“words,” and practically all of it to no good purpose either polit- 
ically or religiously, for like straw voting it gets us nowhere. It 
reminds me of the colored man who tried to get his wife to ride 
on the merry-go-round, and when she refused he rode by himself. 
When he came back to where his wife was standing, after having 
his ride, she said: ‘‘Well, Amos, you-all done gone and spent your 
money, but where has you been?” 

I have come in for some personalities—that is what I am 
writing about. A Mr. Ryan (perhaps O’Ryan) has seen fit to 
muddle in and stir up the water a bit, and gave us a lot of 
misinformation anent the Catholic Church, and has said a lot 
of things which many perhaps who don’t happen to know better 
may believe—one thing in particular, that “no one ever heard a 
priest instruct people how to vote.” 

Well, I have! I have sat in the audience and heard a priest 
say several even wilder things, one to delinquent boys under 
state care, that ‘‘every man and woman here at this boys’ school 
holding charge over you lads as housefather and housemother, 
not married by a Catholic priest, are living in adultery.” 

Brother Ryan, even though he may be a fourth degree 
Knight of Columbus, knows no more about the Roman Cathoie 
Church than I do—I’ve studied it from Gibbon’s Rome all over 
the country, Cuba, Philippine Islands, Ireland and in this 
country. My father was a Roman Catholic, and when he passed 
out of this world, to the blessed memory of my mother, a Cum- 
berland Presbyterian, she secured a priest to administer the 
last sacred unctions. 

Later, when that little mother went down into the valley, 
with her lips close to my ears—because she was very, very weak— 
she told me not to misjudge my father’s religion or accept either 
it or her own, but to study out the question for myself, and God 
knows I have tried to follow her last request. 

Brother Ryan knows, or would lead you to believe he knows, 
a whole lot about that church—but he knows a lot that isn’t true; 
and I say this, that, being a sort of “‘stand-patter,’’ I could easily 
follow its teaching, were it not for what I have learned, seen with 
my own eyes and heard with my own ears, that proves to me 
that—in Brother Ryan’s own words—“‘the church always comes 
first, when it is a point to decide on duty.” 

But the most apt thing called forth was what Mr. Butler 
gave out, in the same issue with Brother Ryan’s flare-up, and this 
I commend to the readers of the Leader. This comes from New 
York, and shows what a few New Yorkers believe about Smith, 
shows that the only attempt ever made under Governor Smith’s 
reign there to back up the Eighteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution was, under his regime, repealed. 

However else we may believe concerning that part of the 
fundamental law of our law, it is a part of the law, and the man 
who assists or refrains from demanding that that law must not be 
broken, is a lawbreaker. 

And I say this all as one who thinks that perhaps the law 


was ill-advised in the first place, and out of season; but it is a 
law, and churches and Christians, of no matter what denomi- 
nation, that fail to ‘carry on” toward keeping it a law now are 
failing, as they have done all along in not keeping up the edu- 
cational work. 

I am opposed to Smith on his own and demonstrated record, 
and upon what I know concerning his faithfulness to his religious 
convictions—he is not available, he is impossible! 

Wm. D. Harrington. 


* * 


MR. FERGUSON ANSWERS POLSON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I rather think that, if I cared to write in the style and with 
the spirit in and with which Mr. Polson ‘‘overthrows”’ my “‘folly’”’ 
in the Leader of April 16, I could produce a document as irritat- 
ing and as unpleasant as he has produced. Certainly, I might 
impute to him supposititious opinions and intents quite as un- 
commendable as he imputes to me. I say this merely by way of 
suggestion, for I have no intention of wasting time in anything 
of the sort—life is too short. 

The truth, as I see it, is that Mr. Polson has roared into the 
lists, cavorted his steed and gone roaring over the barrier again 
without even perceiving the issue at stake. . 

Here is the issue: Are we a nation with our activities to, for 
and with each other directed and guided by a fixed agreement, 
or are we a horde of squatters, the doings and not-doings of 
whom are regulated by what seems good in the eyes of each 
inaiviaual? : 

We provess to be a nation. Our fathers adopted the Con- 
stitution as a basis of our relations and inter-relations. Pur- 
suant to that Constitution, our legislative body statedly meets 
and cecices how we shall conduct ourselves in our affairs one 
with the other and toward the people of the world. 

Now I hold and have said in the Leader that national progress 
and perpetuity lie in okedience to our Constitution and to the 
laws mace uncer it by everybody, upon all occasions. I may 
not be like Lincoln, as Mr. Polson delicately suggests I am not, 
but I recognize clearly enough, as he did, that neither Congress 
nor our Supreme Court speaks with divine authority. I am not 
called to believe that either is always right; I ask nobody to be- 
lieve that either is always right, but I have agreed to obey the 
laws of the land and the voice of our courts as the only possible 
way wherein a great people can live together in unity. I can 
find no exception in my agreement to obey, no matter how con- 
venient or pleasing to my personal views disobedience sometimes 
might be. Incidentally, so far as I am able to follow the items of 
his life, Lincoln lived by that rule, too. 

Mr. Polson champions the views of those who, while recog- 
nizing the authority of the law in some other particular and 
willing enough to enjoy the protection of the law, in the name of 
conscience purpose to refuse to obey if our Congress shall ever 
again decree war. My objection to his position is already out- 
lined above, for I can see no difference between refusing to obey 
a law of Congress which calls upon me to fight the nation’s bat- 
tles.and refusal to pay a tax imposed by Congress or to obey 
immigration or customs laws. 

It does not do to suppose that aspecial exception can be made 
because it is a matter of conscience. Properly analyzed, before 
the law, my conscience has no right superior to my self-interests 
or my racial prejudices, added to which is the fact that con- 
science is the most difficult thing in the world to prove or dis- 
prove, and an allegation as to the dictates of conscience is not 
in any way amenable to examination as to its honesty. Mr. 
Polson’s refusal to fight at the command of Congress may be ona 
higher plane than John Doe’s refusal to stop trading with the 
enemy, but it is difficult for the law to find a line dividing the two. 

‘Nor, if we will admit that conscience may impose a rule of 
conduct contrary to the law in one thing, shall we find it possible 
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to prevent a like exemption for conscience in everything else. 
As a matter of fact, there may be as much ground for conscien- 
tious objection to the unjust tax law, a predatory tariff law or a 
brigandish currency law, as to a declaration of war. But, if 
every man may set up his conscience against such laws, what will 
become of national life? Mr. Polson scorns the illustration of 
the bootlegger; but we have before us the daily illustration of 
men who aid and abet the bootlegger with the declaration of 
conscientious objection to what they regard as an unconstitu- 
tional infringement of personal rights. 

Let me repeat again, the law does not ask us to agree that 
it is always right; it asks us to obey, and the responsibility for 
the act of obedience rests not upon us but upon the body of our 
citizenship by whose authority the law is made. I have not 
agreed that every law made by Congress during my lifetime is a 
just law; many of them I have felt to be unjust, but I have sub- 
mitted to injustice, have obeyed mandates which I believed 
wrong. I have, as a citizen, shared in the advantages of taxation 
and impost and excise which I held to be unrighteous, and have 
done so because my reason commanded me to be a good citizen 
of the nation I live in. My duty I have felt to be satisfied when 
I have by voice and vote on every occasion championed that 
which I held to be right and condemned that which I held to be 
wrong. 

I can conceive Congress declaring war which I might be- 
lieve unjust. To prevent such declaration, I would use the ut- 
most power of my citizenship. The declaration an accomplished 
fact, I would submit and perform any duty required of me under 
it in all good conscience toward God and man. He who does 
otherwise, I may recognize as a good man of the individualistic 
stage of human development, but I can not recognize him as a 
good citizen of an organized nation. 

William P.F. Ferguson. 

Keystone Heights, Fla. 


* * 


MR. WATSON ANSWERS FLETCHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of April 28 appeared an article contributed by 
the Rev. N. D. Fletcher of Haverhill, Mass. In this article 
occur these sentences: “Our present day scientist . . . has 
looked into the atom and found a miniature planetary system of 
electrons circulating about a proton,” and ‘“‘Each one of these 
tiny atoms . . . is very much alive.” 

I would like to ask Mr. Fletcher what he means by life? Is 
life motion? Is circulating about a proton the same as to be 
alive and think and act? Does he call atoms living because 
electrons whiz with appalling speed around a central nucleus, 
much ag planets revolve around the sun? Then, by the same 
reasoning, the solar system is alive. Does Mr. Fletcher think 
that physical force is identical with life force? Can sub-atomic 
energy think? 

Ministers are sometimes careless in their use of language and 
often mistake an analogy for a truth. A flea jumps and so, also, 
does an electron jump—when it goes from one orbit into another 
and emits light and heat from the atom. Is the electron alive, 
like the flea, because it jumps? Does an atom have sensation? 
The flea has: 

Do we have living atoms, and is life to be discovered in the 
motion of electrons? If an electron should move as fast as light, 
its mass would be infinite; if it should stop moving, it would 
disappear. Matter is energy and nothing else, and it is electrical 
energy without any doubt. But when Mr. Fletcher says this 
thing we call electricity is a ““mode of behavior,” and that, there- 
fore, he can’t, for the life of him, see why thoughts are not about 
as real as the ground you put your feet on, he is reasoning again 
from analogy. The behavior we call thought is not identical 
with the behavior we can picture in the form of a unit of elec- 
tricity, called an electron, revolving in a circle or shooting off 
into space. 

I can not see how any thoughtful minister can accept a 
materialistic explanation of life. ‘Whatever else ‘vital force’ 
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may be,’’ says Professor Henderson -in his “Fitness of the En- 
vironment,”’ ‘it is certainly not force—a form of energy.’’ Claude 
Bernard adds, “It would be an error to believe this metaphysical 
force operates after the manner of a physical force.” Life is 
something that lies outside the field of physical science, although 
science is helping us greatly in our effort to think about it and 
understand its unique, peculiar and separate nature. 

Would it not be better to say that we owe a debt to science 
for so clearly showing us that there is nothing at all on the inside 
of an atom that is in any respect like life? Matter (electrons 
and all) isdead. Life must be sought in non-matter or in what we 
ministers call spirit. Does Mr. Fletcher doubt the existence of 
spirit? 

A further discussion of this question ought to prove profitable. 

W.B. Watson. 


* * 


THINKS OUR OFFICIALS WANT TO SCUTTLE THE 
SHIP 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I have the space to approve heartily of what Dr. 
Tomlinson wrote regarding the proportionately high overhead of 
our denomination, and the impossibility of enforcing ‘‘programs”’ 
and “‘crusades’”’ in a democratically governed church? It ap- 
pears that denominational officials have the habit of looking 
wistfully over the fence at the things which large and orthodox— 
large because orthodox—denominations are doing, and seek to 
whip the same performance out of their own churches, regardless 
of the fact that an individual church may be doing more for 
Universalism proportionately than the denomination. 

And may I just as emphatically deny his statement that the 
Universalist denomination has ever occupied a “relatively small 
space in the world,” or that it will fill a large place by linking 
In the spiritual realm it 
has never been the numerically ‘‘big’’? church which has been 
of greatest value. The Universalist Church has always been a 
pioneering, an heretical, and hence a small, church, but a church 
of power out of all proportion to its size. In the very nature of 
things, when and if it becomes a “big church,” it will cease to 
be heretical or pioneering—‘“‘beware when all men ghall speak 
well of you.” Hence it might as well go out of existence, swal- 
lowed up by a big church, or evaporating because it has “‘ful- 
filled its mission”—as though, forsooth, it could complete its 
job of torchbearing until the end of time! 

It seems that a lot of our denominational officials have given 
up hopes of the Universalist Church living bravely, so they 
want it to die gracefully; and, piously thinking we the neighbors, 
they want it to have a fine funeral. 

Might it not be simpler if all those who want a “big church” 
just went into a big church, confessing that the Universalist 
Church, as one chameleon said recently, “is not big enough?” 
But why, in the name of Murray, Winchester, Ballou or Powers, 
burn the church to cover their failure? Let them leave the ship 
if they want to; but why scuttle it after hauling down the flag? 
There may still be a few venturesome mariners who have faith 
to sail the seas of God for harbors new. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


ae 


ANOTHER AGAINST SMITH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I enclose draft for $2.50 for a renewal of my subscription to 
the Christian Leader. This was a present to me the past year, 
but I believe the amount of draft is correct for a year’s subscrip- 
tion. The editorial some time back on Governor Smith almost 
queered my renewal, but I thought I would take another chance. 
I think your Eastern Catholics must be of a different breed 
from the ones around here, of whom there are swarms, and per- 
haps the editor of the Leader has not worked with numbers of 
them as some of us have, otherwise he might have a different 
opinion. 

Universalist. 

Rochester, Minn. 
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Understanding Our World 


The “Coolidge Doctrines” 


Of extraordinary interest and significance is President Cool- 
idge’s speech of April 25 before the United Press Association in 
New York City. It is more than a lecture to the press on the 
duty “‘to be first of all thoroughly American.” It is more than 
an analysis of three important present problems of foreign 
policy—Mexico, Nicaragua and China. In it the President does 
nothing less than elevate three heretofore more or less inchoate 
principles of American foreign policy to the dignity of fundamen- 
tal dogmas. These three articles of faith are: 

(1) Diplomatic recognition, at least of Latin-American 
Governments, is equivalent to approbation. 

(2) Towards the countries this side of the Panama Canal 
the United States has special responsibilities. 

(3) The flag follows the American citizen and his property 
throughout the world. 

The President prefaced his references to the press by a 
protest against “constant criticism and misrepresentation of 
foreign people.” 

The President’s statement of our Government’s case against 
Mexico, in reference to the land and oil laws, contains little 
that is new. It is a clear and cogent summation of the usual 
arguments. It has importance, however, because: 

(1) He reaffirms his preference for a continuation of nego- 
tiations rather than submission of the dispute to arbitration. 

(2) He gives an optimistic impression as to the likelihood 
of an agreement. 

A reasonab e interpretation of the President’s ground for 
optimism, assuming that it is meant seriously, is that the Mexican 
Supreme Court may be expected to hand down a decision in 
impending “amparo” cases, declaring some of the clauses of the 
land and oil law, to which our Government has most objected, 
unconstitutional. 

Such a decision, if accepted by the American Government 
and oil men as a satisfactory or reasonably satisfactory guarantee 
against “confiscation or retroactive legislation,” would admir- 
ably save the face of all the parties concerned. 

The President’s restatement of his Nicaraguan policy is 
brief and contains little that is new. 

Evidently criticism has not weakened the President’s de- 
termination to maintain his present Nicaraguan policy. 

That portion of the address which deals with China, like 
the concluding reference to Mexico, is conciliatory: 


“Our citizens are being concentrated in ports where 
we can protect them and remove them. It is solely 
for this purpose that our warships and marines are in 
that territory. . . . Wedonot wish to pursue any course * 
of aggression against the Chinese people. We are there 
to prevent aggression against our people’ by any of their 

-disorderly elements. Ultimately the turmoil will quiet 
down and some form of authority will emerge, which 
will no doubt be prepared to make adequate settlement 
for any wrongs we have suffered. We shall of course 
maintain the dignity of our Government and insist upon 
proper respect being extended to our authority. But our 
actions will at all times be those of a friend solicitous for 
the well-being of the Chinese people.” 


This statement, read in the light of the recent dispatches 
from Washington, seems to indicate that our Government will 
probably not be a party to an ultimatum to the Nationalist 
Foreign Minister because of his failure to meet in some particu- 
lars the demands made upon him by the Powers in their five 
identic notes in reference to the Nanking affair a few weeks 
ago. 

Much more important, however, than the President’s refer- 
ences to Mexico, Nicaragua and China are his pronunciations of 
basic principles. In his discussion of the recognition policy of 


the United States he pushes to its logical, and some of his critics 
will say its absurd, conclusion, the policy first inaugurated by 
President Wilson—that a Latin American, and more especially 
a Central American, Government, would not be recognized, no 
matter how de facto its control of the country, unless it had come 
to power through constitutional means. 

President Coolidge accepts and defends the concomitant 
responsibilities of this policy. He implies that recognition on 
this basis carries with it approval of the regime recognized, and 
imposes a moral responsibility upon the United States to support 
that regime. This interpretation may be read logically into his 
explanation of the sale by our Government of arms and am- 
munition to President Obregon in 1924, and similar assistance 
to President Diaz recently. 

But the critics of this policy ask: Would not this “missionary 
policy’’ lead to frequent interventions, as often confusing as 
helpful, in the domestic affairs of others? 

Mr. Coolidge’s second general principle, closely related to 
the first, is the frankest admission yet made by a President of 
United States hegemony over Central America and the Carib- 
bean. The following sentence is pregnant with meaning: “Toward 
the governments of countries which we have recognized this side 
of Panama we feel a moral responsibility that does not attach to 
other nations.” 

This statement, read in the light of the recent growth of the 
United States’ economic, diplomatic and military influence in 
the Caribbean area, is both an explanation and a defense of this 
extension of our supervisory powers. Nor is that all. It is an 
announcement that this Government is likely to exercise more 
rather than less influence in the internal affairs of its southern 
neighbors. It is the latest and most plausible interpretation of 
the United States’ manifest destiny on this continent. 

But the third of the President’s general principles is of 
wider scope than either of the others. Affecting the United 
States’ relations with every “‘backward”’ country in the world, 
it enlarges portentously the previously accepted interpretation of 
this Government’s obligations towards its citizens abroad. 


“While it is well-established international law that 
we have no right to interfere in the purely domestic 
affairs of other nations in their dealings with their own 
citizens, it is equally well established that our Govern- 
ment has certain rights over and certain duties toward 
our own citizens and their property, wherever they may 
be located. The person and property of a citizen are 
a part of the general domain of the nation, even 
when abroad. On the other hand, there is a distinct 
and binding obligation on the part of self-respecting 
Governments to afford protection to the persons and 
property of their citizens, wherever they may be. This is 
both because it has an interest in them and because it 
has an obligation toward them. It would seem to be 
perfectly obvious that if it is wrong to murder and pillage 
within the confines of the United States, it is equally 
wrong outside our borders. The fundamental laws 
of justice are universal in their application. These 
rights go with the citizen. Wherever he goes, these 
duties of our Government must follow him.” 


If these interpretations of America’s rights and duties 
towards its citizens and their property abroad and towards the 
states ‘north of Panama’’ are accepted by the American people 
and practised by subsequent Presidents, the United States will 
have become an imperial world power. Obviously, therefore, 
the ‘Coolidge doctrines” require more than sympathetic con- 
sideration. They demand critical and searching scrutiny by 
every citizen concerned about the future of his country.—Bulletin 
of the Foreign Policy Association. 
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The Unitarian Conference 

The joint session of the Western Unitarian Conference and 
» the Southern Conference will be held May 17, 18 and 19 in the 
; First Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky. The annual sermon, 
to be delivered by the Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, will 
be on “‘The Unique Mission of the Unitarian Church,’ and the 


| general subject for discussion throughout the Conference will 


be ‘‘The Function of Liberal Religion.” 


| Dedication Services of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 


Religious and educational leaders of note, representing 
the universities and colleges of the East and several church 


denominations, will take part on May 17 and 18 in the commence- 
- ment and dedication services of the Hartford Seminary Foun- 


dation, Hartford, Conn., which has taken into use a new $2,000,- 
000 plant of Gothic buildings on a new campus in the residential 
part of the city. The formal dedication services are to be held 
Wednesday afternoon, May 18, at which addresses will be made 
by President Angell of Yale, President Pendleton of Wellesley 
College and President Henry Sloane Coffin of Union Seminary 
of New York. 


Protest in Florida on Anti-Evolution Bill 


An official protest against the anti-evolution bill now before 
the Florida Legislature has been made by President Hamilton 
Holt and the faculty of Rollins College as follows: 

“We believe with all thinking men that truth is a goal that 
must be sought at all costs. We believe that the purpose of 
both religion and science is to seek the truth. We believe with 
many of the greatest scientists that there is nothing antagonistic 
or inconsistent between religion and science. 

“We believe that Christian ethics and Christian ideals 
should guide education as well as control individual living. We 
believe that any school or educational institution that is not 
seeking the truth is disloyal to its ideals and failing in its duty to 
its students. We believe that if the teachers and students in 
the schools and educational institutions of Florida are not given 
freedom to seek the truth the best teachers and the best students 
will seek the truth elsewhere. 

“We believe that freedom of teaching is as essential to human 
welfare as freedom of conscience, freedom of speech and freedom 
of assembly, which are guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. We, the undersigned, therefore, respectfully 
petition the Legislature of the State of Florida not to enact any 
law that limits the seeking or the teaching of truth in science 
or in any other realm of thought. ‘Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.’ ”’ 

The anti-evolution bill was passed unanimously by the 
Educational Committee of the Legislature, and is now before 
the Legislature as a whole. It would prohibit the teaching of 
evolution in the schools and colleges controlled by the state, 
especially stating that no one is permitted to teach that man is 
descended or ascended from a lower form of life or any other 
hypothesis inconsistent with the Bible story of creation. 

President Holt commented on this statement as follows: 

“The issue of freedom of teaching is an age-old one and 
doubtless will persist in one form or another as long as men 
think they can control thought by law. I have every respect for 
the motives of many of those who approve the enactment of the 
proposed law by the Legislature. They regard their religious 
opinions as the basis of all truth and these opinions must be 
preserved at all costs. 

“My only difference with them is that men differ and always 
will differ in opinions. The only way one can, in the last analysis, 
determine the truth for himself is by the validity of his intellectual 
processes. Last year I declined a substantial gift for Rollins 
College which was proffered on the condition that we should 
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never teach the theory of evolution. I replied to the would-be 
donor that no self-respecting college could accept a gift under 
any conditions that limited its freedom of teaching. 

“A college that is in any respect limited in seeking or teach- 
ing the truth, is to the extent of that limit a propaganda institu- 
tion. A college that limits its own freedom is a propaganda 
institution by choice. A college that is required to limit its 
freedom is a propaganda institution by compulsion. Rollins 
desires for itself and other educational institutions the fullest 
possible liberty to seek those ideals of individual and group 
freedom which this republic was founded to perpetuate. I 
consider it the duty of those entrusted with the education of 
youth, in a crisis of this kind, not to take the easy and safe course 
of silence, but to make public their convictions. I deem it an 
honor to be associated with a faculty whose members take these 
views.” 


Union of Congregationalists and Christians 


A national movement for closer affiliations between the 
Congregational and Christian Churches is recommended in a 
joint report which has been adopted by the Commission on Inter- 
church Relations of the National Congregational Council and 
the Permanent Commission on Christian Unity of the General 
Convention of the Christian Church. This joint report will be 
presented to the National Congregational Council at its bi- 
ennial meeting to be held in Omaha, Neb., May 25 to June 1, 
1927. It was ratified unanimously by the General Convention 
of the Christian Church at its quadrennial meeting last October. 

The National Congregational Council represents 5,600 
churches and the General Christian Convention represents 
1,208 churches. 

The findings and recommendations of the report include: 

1. Each church has the congregational form of government. 

2. In each, the individual church is the unit of authority. 

3. Each church accepts and practises representative govern- 
ment with regard to matters of common concern to the churches. 

4, Each church accepts the Bible as the rule of faith and 
practise, recognizing the right of free individual interpretation. 

5. Neither church holds to a creed which is binding upon 
individuals or upon churches. 

6. Each is agreed upon the general foundational tenets of 
our common Christianity. 

7. The Congregational statement of 1913 and the Prin- 
ciples of the Christian Church we find essentially in accord in 
evangelical temper and inclusive in their scope. 

In view of the above findings and the added fact that it is 
our unanimous conviction that all Christian believers should 
now be brought into the closest possible fellowship and co-opera- 
tion, we submit the following recommendations: 

In view of the similarities in organization, belief, observance 
of ordinances and general practise between the Christian and 
Congregational Churches, and to the end that they may know 
each other better and enter definitely into a common fellowship, 
it is recommended that in states, districts, and towns where 
churches of both denominations exist side by side, they be urged 
to take steps toward close co-operation as an expression of the 
unity that ought to exist. 


Church Unity Discussed at Lawrence 


The Andover Association of Congregational Churches and 
Ministers met with the United Congregational Church at Law- 
rence, Mass., April 26. The evening service was given to a dis- 
cussion of the subject: “An Approach to Church Unity.” The 
speakers were the Rev. William E. Gilroy, D. D., editor of the 
Congregationalist, and the Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., 
editor of the Christian Leader. The Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., 
pastor of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Lawrence, core 
ducted the devotional service. 
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The church must learn to make wider her channels, to welcome all sincere seekers, before she can know 
the flood-tide of fellowship, which is waiting to pour over her barred harbor gates—Joan Mary Fry. 


Can the Churches Unite? 

By various authors. Issued under the 
auspices of the World Conference on 
Faith and Order. The Century Com- 
pany. 

Youth and Christian Unity 


By Walter W. Van Kirk. George H. 
Doran Company. $2.00. 


Small doubt that the attempt is to be 
made to unite the various sects and de- 
nominations of the Christian world. 
Everybody seems to agree that the present 
condition of things is intolerable and no 
longer to be endured. Therefore let us 
unite. But what does that mean? Does 
it involve a common creed? Must we 
agree as to the meaning and efficacy of the 
“sacraments” and as to just how and by 
whom they may be administered? Must 
we pool our finances and organize bigger 
and better business in the conduct of the 
church? 

These are difficult questions. The 
conference which met in Stockholm in 
the summer of 1925 was called to ap- 
proach the answer to these questions. 
The conference did not get far, except in 
the promotion of good will. Another con- 
ference is to be held next August in Lau- 
sanne. In the volume, ‘‘Can the Churches 
Unite?” eighteen gentlemen, especially 
interested and especially equipped, at- 
tempt to show what may be hoped and 
some of the methods by which this hope 
may be achieved. The book will prove 
especially valuable to all who would follow 
intelligently the proceedings of the com- 
ing Conference on Faith and Order. 

In “Youth and Christian Unity,” Dr. 
Van Kirk, representing the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, which has already ac- 
complished so much in the line of Christian 
union, argues that Christian unity is a 
practical necessity because the young 
people of our day, who are to be the church 
of to-morrow, are ignorant of the meaning 
of divisions made before they were born, 
impatient with them, and determined to 
do away with them. He tells us what has 
been accomplished by youth toward 
Christian unity in the United States and 
in other countries. He treats of Christian 
unity as a world movement and calls 
upon young people to meet the challenge 
of their opportunities. He declares that 
“the youth of to-day are eager and ready 
to pursue this vision of a united church.”’ 

Well, let us hope so. My own feeling 
is that the average youth of our time does 
not care a hoot whether the churches 
unite or not. The average church service 
bores the average youth to tears. He goes 
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where he is interested, and unless he is 
interested he does not go at all. 

Dr. Van Kirk makes you feel that the 
youth in our churches are ready to take 
hold in earnest and really do something. 
Good! Let us cheer them on. If they can 
unite the various denominations by first 
uniting the various young people’s or- 
ganizations that will be cause for rejoic- 
ing. 

But after everything has been said in 
favor of Christian unity, just why should 
the fact that there are varieties of Chris- 
tians calling themselves by various titles 
be such a reprehensible fact? Just why 
should my friend Dr. Peter Ainslie declare 
that ‘‘a divided church is anti-social, im- 
moral, and unspiritual?” We do not talk 
that way about anything else. Because 
Masons and Odd Fellows and Rotarians 
and a hundred other similar fraternal and 
philanthropic orders do not unite in one 
organization we do not affirm that they 
are anti-social and immoral. Because Re- 
publicans and Democrats and Socialists 
and Prohibitionists do not all unite in one 
political party we do not call them im- 
moral and unsocial. It seems to me that 
much nonsense is being preached under 
the name of church union. Most talk 
about “‘the warring sects of Christendom”’ 
is a joke. It is to laugh. Peter Ainslie 
and I have been fellow trustees for years. 
We serve an organization in which we are 
both interested, and to that end meet 
around a table several times a year. I 
assure you that he never threw an ink- 
stand at me and I never accused him of 
being immoral and unsocial, because when 
we were through with our common busi- 
ness we did not go to the same hotel, sleep 
in the same bed, eat off the same dish and 
use the same comb and brush. 

“Tt is common to hear it said: ‘I am 
proud that I am a Roman Catholic,’ or 
‘that lam a Baptist,’ or ‘that I am a Meth- 
oaist.’’’ Well, why not? Oh, that in- 
dicates “broken brotherhood.’ But does 
it? Because one is proud of his home 
coes not make him less a good neighbor. 
Because one is proud of his state does not 
make him less loyal as an American. Be- 
cause one is a loyal American he does not 
break his brotherly sentiment toward 
members of other nations. 

We talk about Christian unity as some- 
thing to be achieved. Really it has largely 
already been achieved. When we sing 
each other’s hymns, pray each other’s 
prayers, preach in each other’s pulpits, 
join in many union services and various 
joint organizations and co-operate in a 
hundred lines of social service, that is 
Christian unity. It is an open question 
whether “‘the unity of the spirit in the 


bond of peace’’ would be set ahead or set 


back by close organized union. 

Well, that is for the coming World 
Conference on Faith and Order to Cciscuss 
and help us decide. 

ER OMTD 


* * 
The Spirit of Worship 
By Friedrich Heiler. George H. Doran 
Company. 
Developments in the field of history 


are enabling us to gain a new sense of 
perspective and to evaluate more justly 


those currents and cross currents which — 
are bearing us along. Perhaps the Prot- — 


estant Church, divided as it is into so 


many limited sects, has more to gain from © 


this than any other institution. Church 
unity, so much discussed to-day, may 
come through sentimentalism over-riding 
and confusing important issues which 
divide, or, on the other hand, through 
greater knowledge and broader compre- 
hension which will lift us above our limited 
points of view toward that truth in which 
all things are set in their right relations 
according to their proportionate values. 
It is toward this comprehension that 
Friedrich Heiler would help us move. 
He is a European scholar, having drawn at 
an early age from the springs of Harnack, 
Deissmann, Loisy, Tyrrell, and of Arch- 
bishop Nathan Soderblom to whom he 
looks as to his master. He is captivated 
by the spirit of ‘‘catholicity,’’ which, he 
maintains in the second part of ‘The 
Spirit of Worship,” is the fertile nucleus 
of the Eastern, Roman, and Evangelical 
Churches. In this section of the book he 
analyzes from his broad experience the 
elements of limitation and of catholicity 
in each of the great churches. ‘The 
Catholic Spirit (which is not to be confused 
with the Roman Catholic) has for the last 
hundred years been engaged in reconquer- 
ing the Reformation Churches.”’ There 
are such movements in the Eastern and 
Roman Churches as well. 

Valuable as is his suggestive treatment 
of this theme, the chief contribution of 
his work lies in the first part, “The Spirit 
of Worship.’ If we are to gain the com- 
prehensiveness of the true Catholic Church 
we must do so by knowing the various 
phases of its life as they have been de- 
veloped in its great historical divisions. 
Not the least of these phases is its wor- 
ship. 

Protestants have long neglected the 
art of public worship. There is a grow- 
ing interest in this field on the Continent 
and in America. Many realize the need 


‘of creative work, many are attempting it. 


(Continued on page 637) 
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WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
May 15-21. Monson, Mass. 
Convention); Headquarters. 
| Miss Slaughter: 


(State 


May 15-21. Camp Hill, Ala. 

| Dr. Huntley: 

|, May 15-21. Lowell, Mass.; Headquar- 
ters; Bath, Maine. 


* bo 
A WORD TO THE WISE 


| In Vermont and New Hampshire 

If you want your young people to get a 
vision of service to their church, 

Send them to the Barre Institute. 

If you want your Sunday school to be 
improved and strengthened, 

Send your teachers to the Barre Institute. 

If you want four days when you can 
forget your cares, broaden your thinking, 
and learn better ways of teaching, 

Go to the Barre Institute. 

The dates are June 23 to 26, 1927 


* * 


FROM A LEADER OF ATHLETES 


Mr. Leo Waterman, superintendent of 
the church school at Fort Plain, New 
York, is a first-class basketball coach and 
player. An extract from his recent letter: 
“T wish to thank you for your superin- 
tendent’s notebook. It is indeed a great 
help in carrying on our Sunday school 
work. I also wish to say that with the 
help of this book our Sunday school has 


increased 100 per cent since last year.” 
* * 


THE STANDARDS AS SEEN BY THE 
MAINE STATE PRESIDENT 


As all live Sunday school workers, 
appreciative of the privilege as well as 
the responsibility of the service in which 

_they are engaged, desire to make their 
work count as effectively as possible, the 
suggestions that are brought to us along 
this line are worthy of our most serious 
consideration. The teaching function of 
the pulpit is a clearly recognized factor in 
all church work. The church school, de- 
signed for children and adults, offers a 
less formal and more intimate relation, 
and affords a field for priceless instruction 
not to be found elsewhere. We are en- 
gaged in the ‘King’s Business,” and we 
want our schools to be the most efficient 
possible, with the materials available and 
the facilities at hand. In most instances, 
good as our schools are, there is room for 
improvement. As one of our slogans said, 
we want bigger schools and better schools. 
If we can not grow in numbers, we at least 
ean strive for excellency along approved 
lines of recognized merit. 

Now in this effort it is evident that we 
ought to know just where we are, and 
along what lines attempts should be 
made for improvement. Has the superin- 

_ tendent a definite plan in his mind in 
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accordance with which the activities of 
the school are directed? Are the teachers 
co operating to accomplish the objectives 
of Sunday school work? Is the director of 
music, by worthiest use of his talents, 
making a genuine contribution to the wor- 
ship and uplift of the hour? Are officers 
and teachers meeting regularly for confer- 
ence and mutual help? Are they enrich- 
ing their own lives and preparing for 
larger service? At least, are they reading 
one good book a month, or one good book a 
year, to keep their own point of view fresh 
and modern, to quicken their own interest, 
and to enlarge their own power? Chil- 
dren’s minds are alert and quick to perceive. 
“Which of you, if his son ask for bread, 
will he give him a stone?”’ Pupils should 
have the very best that can be provided 
for them. They sense “‘staleness’” even 
quicker than adults, and are less charit- 
able. 

We do not expect the impossible in our 
Sunday schools. But the system of Stand- 
ards, as prepared, by holding the mirror 
up before us, and by presenting desirable 
goals, proved by study and experience to 
be attainable and beneficent, not only 
tells us where we are, but suggests the 
direction in which we ought, in the name 
of efficiency, to be advancing. And then, 
through the use of the improvement blank, 
there is provided a means of registering, at 
the end of the year, the degree of progress 
that has been made. Schools desiring 
“Recognition” for their work and stand. 
ing, can be duly enrolled at the office of 
the General Sunday School Association. 
The matter of importance, however, is less 
one of “recognition”? than of attainment. 
To covet a crown is commendable, but it 
is of far greater moment to deserve one. 

These Standards should be in the hands 
of every group of Sunday school workers. 
Officers and teachers may study them with 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


profit to themselves, and employ them with 
advantage to their schools. Not that all 
schools are expected to be alike—stand- 
ardized schools in that sense are not con- 
templated. But the suggestions relative 
to an “‘ideal” school are sufficiently broad 
and comprehensive, covering such points 
gs “The Christian Life,” “Administrative 
Management,’”’ “Leadership,” ‘Housing 
and Support,” “Relationships,” to present 
ideals that can not fail to be helpful along 
lines of inspiration and guidance for those 
who are seriously interested in the solu- 
tion of the problems of the Sunday school, 
and the enlargement of its power and in- 
fluence in the life of the coming genera- 
tion. If no new enthusiasms are created, 
if no greater expenditure of effort is en- 
gendered, they will tend to conserve and 
direct wisely the energy now expended, 
and to help us make the most of facilities 
and means available, working in the in- 
terest of efficiency, progress and attain- 
ment. 

Yours for an untiring and ever increas- 
ing emphasis upon Religious Education. 
Frederick S. Walker. 

* 


* 


SIX GENUINE SURPRISES 


Some one has said: The man who be- 
gins to tithe will have six genuine surprises. 
He will be surprised— 

1, At the amount of money he has 
for the Lord’s work. 3 

2. At the deepening of his spiritual life 
in paying the tithe. 

3. At his ease in meeting his own ob- 
ligations with the nine-tenths. 

4. At the ease in going on from one- 
tenth to larger giving. 

5. At the preparation this gives to be 
a faithful, wise steward over the nine- 
tenths that remain. 

6. At himself in not adopting the plan 


sooner.—W. J. Dawson. 
* * 


HERE AND THERE 


Our hats should be taken off (and I 
think kept off) in honor of Miss Susan 
Andrews, who, though only a part-time 
worker, has done marvels for our church 
school at Salem, Mass. Incidentally she 
is getting a double training that is to fit 
her for some position of very great impor- 
tance. She attends Boston University 
Schcol of Religious Education and ac- 
quires all the latest ideas of church school 
efficiency; then she goes out to Salem and 
gives them the acid test of practical applica- 
tion. Her work is good for Salem—and 
for all of us who observe it. 

The traveler sometimes discovers sad 
parochial tragedies. One of our best su- 
perintendents is resigning from one of our 
best schools. The reason? He feels that 
he can endure no longer the absolute lack 
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of interest, appreciation and support 
shown by the pastor of the church. It is 
easy to say, of course, that he ought not 
to give up for such a reason, that, if the 
minister is blind, the people ought to be 
all the more clear-sighted. Human nature, 
however, is human nature. And, hearing 
the whole story, I do not wonder that this 
superintendent has lost his patience and 
his courage. Not many Universalist pas- 
tors are now guilty of the heresy of sup- 
posing that their duty ends in the pulpit. 
Most of them now strike a just balance 
between the preaching function and the 
teaching function of the church. May the 
light increasingly shine. 
The Wanderer. 


* * 


A GOOD SIGN 

“J. M. S.,” who keeps track of such 
matters, says that the per capita taxes from 
schools in unorganized states have come 
in better this year than ever before. That 
means something. 

A single mail brought the payments 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, and Los 
Angeles, California, which impressed us 
with our geographical inclusiveness. 

As for the dues from schools in or- 
ganized states we have no worry. The 
State Associations take care of that mat- 
ter and do it quickly, cheerfully and well. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 
Dolgeville, New York, is among the 
schools that hold impressive installation 
services. Undoubtedly that is one reason 
for its consistent and increasing success. 


Following a recent questionnaire, the 
New Haven school has been thoroughly 
and happily regraded. Other items from 
this important school: a new- piano for 
the primary department; four delegates 
chosen for Ferry Beach and two for Mur- 
ray Grove; a vacation summer school in 
prospect. 


At the Murray church school in At- 
tleboro, Mass., members of different 
classes take part in the opening service. 
The plan has created a spirit of helpful- 
ness, and added inspiration and dignity 
to the program, making the participants 
feel a responsibility that otherwise they 
would not have had. 


Dorothy is coming. Miss Dorothy 
Tilden, daughter of President Tilden of 
Lombard, is to enter Boston University 
next fall and prepare for'a career in re- 
ligious education. She says that she is 
thrilled. Boston also is thrilled. Of 
course some wide-awake parish will be 
quick to secure her services as part-time 
worker. 


The weekly bulletin of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Boulder, Col., 
gives the names and addresses of all 
church school officers and teachers. Com- 
ments Niles of Denver: A good idea! Let 
the congregation know! 


Miss Anna H. Anderson has become 
assistant to Dr. Benton in the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, and the church 
school. The sub title on the stationery 
calls this institution ‘The Church of 
Good Will,” and to those familiar with 
pastor and people the name seems thor- 
oughly appropriate. 


Desiring to secure money for the de- 
velopment of additional rooms for the 
church school, the pastor at Swampscott, 
Mass., offered shares for sale at one dollar 


each and quickly received the desired 
amount. The appeal to the eye through 
the printed certificate was very helpful. 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris and his asso- 
ciates at Washington Heights, New York 


City, continue their unique work with the - 
boys and girls of many nationalities and | 


creeds who live in the neighborhood. The 
short story and the object lesson are 
largely used. There are fifty members of 
the social club and 150 members of the 
American Guards. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE PIANO FUND 
In fairness to those contributors toward 
the Friendly House Piano Fund whose 
names could not be listed in the May 
Bulletin on account of lack of space, they 
appear in this column 


Piano Fund, April Bulletin®..... $339.90 
Clara Barton Guild, First Church, 

Rrovidence:sheeliomme 1 sacra 5.00 
Community Class, Auburn, Me... 5.00 
Edith W. Richardson and Mrs. 

M. W. Paine, Barre, Vt. ve 2.00 
Mission Circle, Newark, N.Y. .. 10.00 
Mrs. J. P. MacLean, 218 Euclid 

Ave., Greenville,O. ......... 1.00 
Mission Circle, Woodsville, N. H. 5.00 
Mission Circle, Crofton, Ky. 1.00 
Mission Circle, Medford, Mass. 1.00 
Mission Circle, Grace Church, 

Lowell; Miasstmre errant 5.00 
Mission Circle, Avon, Ill......... 5.00 
Mrs. Lucy Shearer, Minden, Neb. 5.00 
Brom illinois Apncee cere te ascie 10.00 
Miss Emma, R. Clough, Medford 

Bhi le INGE. ES 6 odoodacoean 2.00 
Mission Circle, Chattanooga, 

AUaaiy Sees Soe aae oOo eeaat 5.00 
Mission Circle, New Bedford, 

Mass gc. «ite eit bed: cress rere 5.00 
Minnesota Clara Barton Guild .. 10.00 
Mission Circle, Racine, Wis...... ‘5.00 

$410.90 


* * 


THE HARTFORD CONVENTION 


Oct. 18 and 19 are the dates of the Bi- 
ennial Convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association. We always 
hope fora very large attendance, and Hart- 
ford, for our women of the Hast, is a very 
central location. We hope many from the 
West and Middle West will be able to 
come. 

Heretofore we have had but one day 
for our Convention session. This year, 
our child, the Clara Barton Guild, is to 
have a program of two hours Tuesday 
afternoon, Oct. 18.. Every Clara Barton 
Guild should plan to send a representa- 
tive. Mrs. Ruth Owens Pullman will 
have charge of the program. It will be 
a program for our young women by our 
young women. 


During the latter part of Tuesday after- |), 


noon the opening session of the Women’s 
Convention will start, to be continued all 
of Wednesday. Mrs. Alice G. Rowe from 


Japan will be home on furlough, and she | 


will speak at this session. We are plan- 


ning one or two surprises for the women’s © 


program, too. 

Those who attended the Syracuse Con- 
vention in 1925 remember what a good 
time we all had at the Women’s Friendship 
Luncheon. 

We will have another at Hartford, in 
fact, everything to make the Convention 
a success from every standpoint will be 
done, and we want you to plan on being 
there. 

* * 

EASTER AT INMAN’S CHAPEL 

April 17 came just as a severe wave of 
real war time “‘flu” was receding from our 
valley. At least four large families of our 


‘far-flung’ parish were unable to attend. i 


Yet at Sunday school on Easter morning 
there were ninety-seven present. Our 
Easter lunch, spread upon our new, table 
on our hilltop, was partaken of by one 
hundred. There were nearly that num- 
ber at the afternoon service. 
the spirit of the one man who had said on 
Saturday, “If I have nothing but a bite of 
corn bread to take, I am going to the 
church to eat it, in thankfulness to God 
that my baby has been spared me.’”’ 

Special features of Easter day were 
the very fine singing by the junior choir 
and by quintette and quartette of the 
Class of the Morning Star, as well as 
special songs by our large primary de- 
partment. At the afternoon service, 
communion was observed and three mem- 
bers were/ received into the church. It 
was truly a “glory day’”’ both in weather 
and in spirit. 

On Easter Monday afternoon the hill- 
top was alive with sixty children, half a 
score of grown-ups, and the animated 
scenes of the annual egg rolling. 

From Friday, April 15, until Tuesday 
morning, April 19, we were privileged to. 
have as a guest Mrs. Aurora B. Somers of 
Urbana, Ill., chairman of Southern Work 
for the W. N. M. A. 


All were in 


5 toads eeete wets 


' were served to school children. 
' settlement initiated and participated in a 


_—} 
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Divine Paternity 
House.—The children 
of the church school 
of Divine Paternity 
entertained children of 
the Mission Sunday 
school at a St. Pat- 
rick’s Day party on 
| March 15. The an- 
nual sale for the benefit of the Prescott 
Mothers’ Club and the Sunday school was 
held March 22, and the sum of $60 was 
cleared. Three children of the Sunday 
school united with the church at the Holy 
Thursday evening service, forty-seven 
| members and friends of the Mission being 
present. Easter was observed with a 
special service and with gifts for the chil- 
dren. The offering amounted to $28. Ta 
Kala Society gave a tea to mothers of the 
| clinic on March 9, and on March 25 many 

of its members visited the settlement, and 
| were served a school lunch menu. The 
society has recently redecorated the hall 
of the building. In March 1,021 lunches 
The 


survey of the work carried on by agencies 


on the middle East Side for undernourished 


children. A dressmaking class for older 
girls was started by Miss Dorothy Han- 
ford on April 12. The Mothers’ Club 
held a barn dance on April 23, clearing 
$75. The Junior Players presented Stu- 
art Walker’s play, “Six Who Pass While 
the Lentils Boil,’ on April 29. The play 
will be repeated at the annual meeting of 
“Divine Paternity House Association in 
May. Thesum of $1,200 has been received 
in response to the annual appeal, leaving 
$2,200 still to be raised during the summer 
and fall. Mr. Erwin R. McLaughlin, 
the treasurer, suggests that a pledge now 
to be paid in August, September, or later, 
would be helpful, if such a plan is more 
convenient to some contributors. * * Di- 
vine Paternity.—On April 24 Rev. Clar- 
ence R. Skinner, D. D., of Crane Divinity 
School, preached a sermon upon “Super- 
stition, Belief and Faith,” that evoked 
strong commendation. Recent preachers 
have been Rev. C. H. Valentine of Canton, 
Mass., and Rev. Paul S. Phalen of West 
Newton. The church school festival on 
April 10 was attended by many parents 
and friends. This comment by a New 
York business man is worthy of note: 
“Dr. Hall is preaching the ablest and most 
eloquent sermons in his work as minister 
of the church.” During Lent, at Syra- 
cuse, Dr. Hall made such a profound im- 
pression upon a great congregation that a 
desire has been expressed that he preach 
twice next year. * * Washington Heights. 
—tEaster was observed fittingly; two 
joined the church on confession of faith. 
Mr. Harris celebrated his achievement in 
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boy work by delegating the management 
of his Post of 190 boys to boys who have 
been in the work from two to eight years. 
Clarence J. Harris, Jr., becomes command- 
ant of New York. Christian Westphal 
becomes lieutenant commander of the 
Post. Ten other young men become 
executives and lieutenants. Mr. Harris 
is now known as ‘‘Executive Commander.” 
This organization is a financial help to 
the church also. Mr. Harris spent the 
Easter vacation in Washington with a 
group of boys from his church. The 
spring season brought fifteen new mem- 
bers, all joining on confession but one. 
The church building is in perfect repair. * * 
Mt. Vernon.—The Women’s League has 
ended a very successful year. The April 
concert at the Westchester Women’s 
Club and the birthday party in the Social 
Hall were delightful and profitable. This 
group of loyal women have raised over 
$1,600 the past year. Dr. Sayles was 
one of eight Protestant clergymen who 
preached at Trinity Episcopal Church at 
the three hours’ service on Good Friday. 
On Palm Sunday the Odd Fellows of Mt. 
Vernon attended the morning service. * * 
Chapin Home.—Preachers in May: 8, 
Dr. John H. Lathrop, 22, Dr. A. W. Grose. 
An illustrated lecture on European Gar- 
dens was given by Mr. Loutrel W. Briggs, 
landscape architect, son of one of the 
devoted trustees of the Home, Mrs. F. 
Ellwood Briggs. The lecture was in- 
teresting and instructive, the illustrations 
remarkably fine and the monetary return 
for the benefit of the equipment fund of 
the Infirmary very satisfactory. * * Met- 
ropolitan Y. P. C. U.—Union meetings 
largely attended and profitable have been 
held at the Divine Paternity, Newark and 
All Souls. * * The Metropolitan Al- 
liance held its closing meeting at the 
Church of Our Father. Mrs. Ada F., 
Shorey presided. Mr. John L. Heaton 
of the New York World spoke upon ‘‘The 
Press.”’ Mrs. Marguerite Kessler was the 
soloist and Miss Alice McNeill organist. 
This was one of the best meetings of 
the year. * * A Murray Grove luncheon 
and sale will be held at the home of the 
Misses Miller, Valley Stream, on Satur- 
day, May 21. All friends of Murray 
Grove will be cordially welcomed. * * 
Middletown.—For the first time during 
the present pastorate, the church has 
come to the end of the financial year with 
money to pay all current expenses and 


a small balance in the treasury. LEaster . 


day, the practical end of the church year, 
saw a crowded church with splendid music 
by a choir which is as good as any in the 
city, and a fine spirit pervading everything. 
Our annual special offering amounted to 
$842.50. This financial situation is all the 
more pleasing in that we had an extra 
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tax on our resources through being pre- 
sented a bill by the city of $250 for orna- 
mental street lighting recently installed. 
The church is providing room for the 
newly organized Boy Scout troop, William 
Garland, Scoutmaster, by lighting, heat- 
ing, and laying a concrete floor in the 
basement. This room is to be for the 
exclusive use of the Scout Troop, with an 
opportunity to install work’ benches and 
other devices for any activities they may 
desire to undertake. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society and Mission Circle is particularly 
prosperous. They take care of the entire 
expense of the music for the church and 
report a balance of nearly $400. This has 
been made possible through the group 
system, drawing many more into the ac- 
tive work than has been hitherto possible. 
The Y. P. C. U. has not quite maintained 
its membership, but has a good record of 
accomplishment. Stress has been placed 
on the devotional services, which have been 
held regularly throughout the year. They 
have recently presented a play, “‘Rose of 
the Southland.’”’ Six members were re- 
ceived on Maundy Thursday evening. 
We participated in union services, except 
for this one on Thursday evening. * * 

Southold.—There was a large congrega- 
tion at the Easter service. The decora- 
tions of lilies, hyacinths and tulips were 
arranged by Mr. Frank D. Smith. Fif- 
teen united with the church. The Easter 
offering was over $265. The Primary and 
Cradle Roll departments held an Easter 
party at the parish house on Monday 
afternoon. On April 18 there gathered in 
the parish house 110 persons to celebrate 
the pastor’s birthday and to wish him 
many happy returns. It was announced 
as a parish supper, and when the unsus- 
pecting pastor arrived a chorus of chil- 
dren surprised him by singing, ““A Happy 
Birthday to You.” After the bountiful 
supper the Ladies’ Society presented Mr. 
Conklin with a birthday cake, and with a 
loose leaf note book filled with crisp dol- 
lar bills. Mrs. F. D. Smith read an original 
and very complimentary poem reciting 
the outstanding events of his pastorate. * * 
Good Tidings.—On April 24 Mr. La- 
lone exchanged with Rev. Seth R. Brooks 
of Little Falls. Mr. Lalone was one of 
ten Protestant ministers of the Stuyvesant 
section uniting in the Good Friday service. 
On May 1, evening, the Junior Order of 
Mechanics attended service, and presented 
a silk flag to the Gleaners’ Club of the 
church school—an organization dedicated 
to good citizenship and practical Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Lalone gave the occasional 
sermon at a union service, Stuyvesant 
Heights, of young people, and will broad- 
cast for the Federation of Churches. The 
Metropolitan Sunday School Institute 
will hold its spring meeting, May 20, at 
the Church of Good Tidings. * * All 
Souls.—The Easter season was particu- 
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larly encouraging, with twenty-nine new 
members, and an oflering of over $2,000, 
the largest in the history of the church. 
Dr. Grose, completing his fifth year, has 
received an urgent request from the trus- 
tees “to remain for an indefinite future.” 
Miss Florence Hawley has donated $50 
towards a fund to be expended in beauti- 
fying the grounds. A new camp has been 
purchased for Boy Scouts and other church 
groups at New Providence, N. J., on the 
banks of the Passaic River. Sixty-five 
children will take part in a great Sunday 
school entertainment on May 13. New 
circles of the Women’s League are being 
formed with encouraging prospects. The 
recent death of Mrs. R. R. Hopkins re- 
moved the oldest and one of the valued 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Hervey H. Hoyt, Waltham, Mass., 
is very unwillingly enduring a siege from a 
carbuncle. Mr. Hoyt will be incapacitated 
for a couple of weeks or more. 


Rev. George E. Penniman, D. D., of 
Monson, Mass., was at Headquarters on 
Tuesday, May 3, making final arrange- 
ments for the entertainment of the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention at Monson on 
May 17-19. 


Rev. O. Whitman Eames, new pastor at 
St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, Mass., 
and Mrs. Eames, called upon their friends 
at Headquarters on Tuesday, May 3. 


Dean Lee S. McCollester supplied the 
pulpit of the Arlington church on April 
24, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., on May 1, 
and Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, May 8. 
Dr. Patterson is rapidly improving. 


Rev. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz are re- 
joicing in the convalescence of their 
daughter, Dorothy, after a very serious 
attack of pneumonia. 


Dr. G. D. Walker, State Superintendent 
of New York, officiated at the funeral 
of Mrs. Mary M. K. Lowe, mother of the 
General Superintendent, April 27, at 
Dexter, N. Y. 


Haverhill (Mass.) Commandery, K. T., 
has invited Rey. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., 
to preach the annual Ascension Sunday 
sermon on June 5. Dr. Coons was Prelate 
of Haverhill Commandery while a minister 
in that city. 


Rev. A. J. Torsleff of South Acton, 
Mass., recently gave an illustrated lecture 
on child health in the Baptist church ia 
West Acton. 


Mrs. Fannie E. Sullivan, an old time 
Universalist of San Diego, California, has 
two grandsons born since Jan. 1, 1927. 
Ralph Garrison Chadwick, Jr., was born 
Jan. 5 to Mr. and Mrs. R. G. Chadwick, 
of San Diego. Mrs. Chadwick was for- 
merly Miss Grace F. Sullivan. George 
Lyman Davenport 3d was born March 11, 
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members of All Souls. * * Our Father.— 
On Palm Sunday Clinton Commandery, 
K. T., attended the morning service. 
Easter Sunday presented the usual large 
congregation and recorded an offering of 
over $1,400. The May dinner and sale, 
May 3, under the direction of Mrs. G. T. 
McFarland, president of the Alliance, was 
a splendid social and financial success. 
Dr. Grose gave a talk, and Mrs. Kessler 
sang. Miss Alice McNeill, organist for 
the past eleven years and beloved of all, 
was given a purse of gold. The ladies 
night of the Men’s Club, guided by Presi- 
dent T. J. Lewis, enjoyed Senator Wm. L. 
Love’s address, ‘‘A Vision from Capitol 
Hill.” 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


to Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Davenport, Jr., 
of Los Angeles. Mrs. Davenport was 
formerly Miss Isabel S. Sullivan. Mrs. 
Fannie E. Sullivan was born in Hampden, 
Maine, in 1853, and when a young woman 
worked many years in the office of the 
Gospel Banner in the service of Rev. C. A. 
Quinby. 


Rey. Arnold S. Yantis, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church, Rutland, Vt., 
and Rev. Edward C. Boynton, pastor of 
the Congregational church of that city, 
exchanged pulpits recently, each preach- 
ing on the Joint Statement. 


Rev. H. E. Latham of Dover, N. H., 
and Rev. Marguerite G. Pearman of Nor- 
way, were in attendance at the funeral 
services of Rev. Frank W. Whippen at 
Kingston, N. H. 


Connecticut 


Hartford.—Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, 
pastor. We are happy to report the 
usual large congregation of Easter Sun- 
day. Nineteen new members united 
with us on that day. Palm Sunday and 
Thursday of Holy Week were also very 
well attended services. At the’ annual 
meeting of the parish our numbers broke 
the record. Perhaps this is due to the 
fact that much of the meeting was prepar- 
ation for the coming Convention. The 
sum of $11,000 has been paid on the new 
organ. Our oldest member, Miss Minnie 
S. Davis, recently passed to the higher 
life, leaving a host of friends and blessed 
memories. Ladies of the church budgeted 
the dues of all the ladies’ organizations for 
the year and raised $1,300 for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Charles G. Lincoln will act as 
treasurer for the fund to purchase a 
memorial to John Coleman Adams for the 
National Memorial Church. 


Illinois 
Clinton.—Rev. C. A. Polson, pastor. 
Over 350 people were present at our 
Easter service. The Clinton Command- 
ery Knights Templars and De Molay at- 
tended in a body. Seven people united 
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with the church. Clarence Darrow will 
address our Men’s Club June 8. 
Stockton.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas- 
tor. Through the efforts of our minister, 
Stockton is to have a daily vacation Bible 
school of two weeks duration immediately 
following the close of school, with three of 
our churches participating. The graduat- 
ing class in our high school has asked Mr. 
Lumsden to give the baccalaureate ser- 
mon. Our Haster services were well at- 
tended and the special offering, which was 
very generous, was given to the Sunday 
school to buy equipment which was badly 
needed. Our Sunday school class of young 
married women gave the walls of the 
church dining room a fresh coat of paint. 
And now the men’s class say they will 


_undertake the decorating of the auditorium. 


Mr. Lumsden, who is a student at Ryder 
Divinity, will spend his summer vacation 
here in Stockton. We added one new 
member at Easter. 


Massachusetts 


Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The annual 
men’s supper was as usual a big success, 
with George E. Horton general manager. 
Mayor and Mrs. Conwell, Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., and Rev. Roger Etz were the 
honored guests. Much interest and 
amusement were aroused by the moving 
pictures of Rev. Frederic Perkins and the 
new church in Washington, and pictures of 
well known ministers at the Wayside Inn. 
Community singing under the direction 
of William T. Hayes was a feature. Two 
very successful evenings of ‘Minstrels, 
Drama and Song” were given under the 
auspices of the parish committee, Alonzo 
M. Haines, chairman and director. The 
Woman’s Union has held two all day 
meetings, a lecture on ‘‘Acquainting Our- 
selves with our Foreign Neighbors,” by 
Miss Mary Whitney, supervisor of Ameri- 
canization in Somerville, and a lecture on 
“The Game of Life and How to Play It,’ 
by Mrs. Agnes Taylor Arey, a student of 
psychology. An “At Home Day” was 
held by the Mission Circle on the extra 
Tuesday in March, and many guests came 
from the neighboring circles. Mrs. Lottie 
Sampson, state president of the W. N. 
M. A., and Mrs. Lottie Cook, director of 
the fifth district, brought greetings. The 
entertainment was the playlet, ‘‘An After- 
noon in Arabia,’ and a moving picture 
of the mission work in the South. At the 
last Mission Circle meeting the mite boxes 
were opened, and the play, “Packing the 
Missionary Barrel,’”’ was given by some 
of the members. At the Holy Thursday 
service, seven members were taken into 
the church. The Easter service was 
especially attractive. The chancel adorned 
with Easter lilies, roses, palms, and bas- 
kets of spring flowers, the young folks 
vested choir, beautiful music of violin, cello 
and organ, made the setting for the un- 
veiling of four beautiful memorial win- 
dows at the rear of the church. The rose 
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window at the top was given by the Maxwell 
Group of the W. B. F. A. in memory of 
Rey. Harley Davison Maxwell. The 
other three, depicting ‘‘The Resurrection,”’ 
were given by Mrs. Nettie Lovering Dur- 
gin and Mrs. Lucy Lovering Stewart, in 
memory of their father and mother, Hi- 
ram and Florilla Lovering, the center one 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fuller, whose 
generosity to this church is boundless, and 
the third to the memory of George F. and 
Clara P. Haven. Dr. Leighton paid loving 
tribute to the memories of those who had 
passed on and spoke words of gratitude to 
the living donors, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Fuller. The dedicatory prayer was offered 
by Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. The Men’s 
Club held a successful ladies’ night in 
March. One of the innovations by the 
president, Walter S. Howard, is the serv- 
ing of supper at 7 p. m., previous to the 
meeting. 

Quincy.—Rev. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The annual meeting was held Wednesday 
evening, April 20. After supper at 6.30 
the business of the evening began. Re- 
ports from the various organizations were 
read and all struck the same note of suc- 
cess and hope. With one or two excep- 
tions the same officers were elected as 
served last year. Mr. Raymond Stod- 
dard was elected to the board of trustees 
to represent the Y. P. C. U. The parish 
was found in excellent condition, both 
financially and spiritually. Itis the custom 
of this church to vote upon its minister 
every year, but an exception was made at 
this meeting, when it was voted that it 
“is the sense of this meeting that Mr. Noble 


shall remain with us, as pastor, as long as. 


he shall wish, without any further vote.” 


Plymouth.—Rev. Doris A. Swett, pas- 
tor. Joint services of the Protestant 
churches were held during Holy Week. 
The Universalist church had the com- 
munion service on Thursday evening, 
with Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., as 
speaker. On Easter Sunday the church 
was filled nearly to its capacity. A Y. P. 
C. U. has been organized. A Kappa Delta 
Klub of young women has been organized 
for the purpose of promoting the social 
activities of the church. 

Chelsea.—Rev. B. F. McIntire, pastor. 
April 24 was observed in our church as 
“Women’s Sunday,” the Mission Circle 
and Clara Barton Guild taking care of 
the morning service. On this Sunday the 
pastor occupied the pulpit of the First 
Baptist Church both morning and evening, 
the Baptist pastor being ill. Counting 
$55 turned in by the men from their 
“marine supper,” our Easter offering goal 
of $1,000 has been reached and we are 
financially better off than for many years. 
On April 28 our Mission Circle and Guild 
joined forces in serving a supper in the 
vestry, which was followed by an enter- 
tainment and social evening. Our Mis- 
sion Circle has just closed its season with 
all pledges, quotas and assessments paid 


and a balance in the treasury. Our Social 
Circle has doubled its financial support 
to the church the past year, and ap- 
proaches the vacation season with all bills 
paid and more money in the treasury than 
usual. 


Medford.—Rey. Hendrik Vossema, pas- 
tor. On Easter Sunday, at 7 p. m., two 
pageants, prepared by Mrs. Vossema, were 
presented. They were ‘‘The Consecration 
of Sir Galahad”’ and ‘‘What the Easter 
Lily Told the Bluebird.” The annual 
meeting of the parish was held on April 27. 
The past year has been one of the most 
fruitful the church has ever had. The 
annual May fair was held on Wednesday 
and Thursday, May 4 and 5. The Law- 
rence Men’s Club had charge of the 
grocery store at the fair. The duplex 
envelopes have been installed. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five sets are to be dis- 
tributed. During the past year the im- 
provements made include a new heater 
for the parsonage, new copper conductors 
upon the church, new linoleum on the 
floor entrance, and a bulletin board in 
front of the church. The cost of these is 
about $600, all paid for. It is planned to 
paint the church building and redecorate 
the interior in the near future. 

Everett.—Rey. U. S. Milburn, pastor. 
“The Enlightener,’’ the parish paper for 
May 1, says: “To-day Mr. Milburn begins 
his fifth year as pastor of this church. 
They have been fleeting years, because 
busy and happy. He wishes to express 
his heart-felt appreciation for the loyal 
support which he has received from the 


parish in whatever he has undertaken. © 


Without any reservations it can be said 
that this is a church of perfect harmony 
and concord. At the beginning of a pas- 
torate there has to be an adjustment to 
new personalities and methods; we are 
just beginning to better understand each 
other and the future is propitious for con- 
structive work. During the four years 
pastorate 139 funerals have been attended, 
fifty-five marriages solemnized and 1382 
members received into the church.” 
Four services were held at Easter, besides 
the session of the church school. The 
Beauseant Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plars, accompanied by the De Molay 
band of Boston, attended services in the 
afternoon, and the pageant, “Life Abun- 
dant,” was beautifully presented at night. 
Highteen new members were received into 
the church at the Holy Thursday night 
service, with over 200 present to partake 
of communion. 

Beverly.—Rev. John M. Ratcliff, pas- 
tor. Nine of the Protestant churches of 
Beverly united in a series of Lenten ser- 
vices. The service was held in the Uni- 
versalist church on one evening and our 
pastor preached in the Baptist church. 
On April 10, four Congregational churches 
and our church joined in a mass meeting 
for consideration of the Joint Statement 
of the Congregational and Universalist 


commissions. The gathering was addressed 
by Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., editor 
of the Christian Leader, and by Rev. Wil- 
liam EH. Gilroy, D. D., editor of the Congre- 
gationalist. The meeting aroused great 
interest in a closer fellowship of the two 
denominations and a number of co-opera- 
tive activities are being planned. Haster 
Sunday we had a series of helpful and 
successful services. Our young people 
co-operated in the community sunrise 
service and in the community breakfast at 
the Dane Street Congregational Church. 
The morning church service brought out a 
crowd which filled the auditorium. The 
musical program was in charge of Mrs. Lucy 
H. Durkee. The offering on Sunday morn- 
ing was $400, and it is expected the full 
amount which was asked for, $500, will be 
received. The church school presented 
the pageant, “Life Abundant,” in charge 
of Miss Nellie Fegan and Miss Madelyn 
Lawrence. An impressive part of the 
Easter Sunday service was the dedication 
of a memorial tablet in honor of Fred E. 
Bell. The memorial, was presented by 
Deacon Ralph C. Simmons and received 
by Louis 8. Smith, chairman of the parish 
committee. The tablet bore the following 
inscription: “‘In memory of Fred E. Bell, 
1864-1924. A loyal friend and faithful 
worker in this church through many 
years.”’” At the annual meeting in March 
Walter S. Flint and Stacy W. Pedrick were 
elected members of the parish committee. 
Carl Olson, president of the General 
Y. P. C. U., has charge of young people’s 
activities and is producing splendid results. 
Lowell. Grace.—Rev. Isaae.Smith, pas- 
tor. The usual large congregation was 
present in our church at Easter. Sixteen 
new members were added to the church. 
Medford Hillside.—Rev. J. M. Paige, 
pastor. At a recent meeting the church 
and parish by ‘unanimous vote were 
merged into one body, to be known as the 
Hillside Universalist Church of Medford. 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, a member of this 
church, was present at the meeting. A 
supper was served by the Ladies’ Auxiliary. 
Miss Mabel Sweetser furnished music. 


Michigan 

Detroit.—Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. The second full season of the 
Bible Lecture-Forum concluded with the 
end of April. This class has been meeting 
on Friday evenings during the season, and 
the course has covered the Old Testament, 
the several books being taken up in the 
order of their production and in the light 
of the political, social and religious condi- 
tions out of which the documents grew. 
The result has been exceedingly gratify- 
ing, both as to the number of persons 
attending the course and the degree of 
interest aroused. One member not in any 
way affiliated with our church has missed 
but one meeting during the two years, 
and his home is about fifteen miles from 
the church. Many helpful suggestions 
have been received concerning the course 
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for next season, but the subjects have not 
been definitely decided. Last year the 
New Testament was covered in the same 
way the Old Testament has been handled 
this year. Too much credit can not be 
given to the chairman of the Lecture-Fo- 
rum, Mr. J. B. Replogle, for the untiring 
patience and efficiency with which he has 
planned and directed its activities. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Allen Brown, pas- 
tor. The first of each month the Ladies’ 
Social Circle gives a public supper which is 
well patronized. The first Sunday of 
each month our church joins with four 
others in union service. Union services 
were held during Holy Week. The preach- 
er on Good Friday night was Rev. Lee 
S. McCollester,D.D. Mrs. Horace Holly 
of New York, Mr. J. H. Geldart recently 


from China, and Rev. Anna P. Bailey of ; 


this city have spoken recently from our 
pulpit. During Lent a mission class met 
every week for the study of ‘‘Moslem 
Women.” The whole parish has been sad- 
dened by the death of Mrs. Effie M. Gowdy, 
an esteemed member of our church. The 
Easter services were sunrise service, regu- 
lar morning service, Sunday school and 
vespers. Abundance of flowers, inspir- 
ing music, large congregations, generous 
offerings and three received into the 
church combined to make the day a note- 
worthy success. April 21 we celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the church by a banquet. 


New York 

Buffalo.—Rev. Francis B. Bishop, D. D., 
who succeeded Rey. L. O. Williams as 
pastor of the church April 1, was formally 
installed Sunday evening, May 1. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were brief. The first, 
in behalf of the members of the parish, 
was delivered by A. M. Vincent. Dr. 
Don D. Tullis, secretary of the Buffalo 
Council of Churches, welcomed Dr. 
Bishop to Buffalo for the council. Other 
addresses were delivered by Dr. G. D. 
Walker, State Superintendent, and Dr. 
J. M. Atwood, President of the General 
Convention. A special musical program 
was given by the mixed quartette of the 
church. 

Fort Plain.—Rev. H. B. Taylor, D. D., 
pastor. The largest Easter offering ever 
received here was taken on April 17—$300 
better than last year. Five new members 
were received, and the congregation was 
the largest in town for the morning. At 
the installation of the minister, every 
Protestant minister here sat on the plat- 
form. For a religious service on a Sunday, 
this had never happened before so far as 
the oldest inhabitants could recall. Now 
all the Protestant services for Sunday 
nights are to be combined for several 
months. Made possible by a gift of $175 
from Mrs. Lauren Kellogg, an entirely 
new lighting system has been installed in 
the auditorium at a cost of about $400. 
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The auditorium will be redecorated during 
July and August. To complete work on 
the parsonage, which during the past year 
has included hard-wood floors, new light- 
ing, etc., the exterior will be painted in 
May. The regular parish subscription list 
includes many new names, and is larger 
than any other best year by about $900. 
Children of the “dispersion” like to come 
home to the beautiful valley and to this 
church. At a single service, those present 
came from the shores of two oceans, from 
ten cities and four states. For three suc- 
cessive Sundays taken together, seven 
states were represented and a province of 
Canada. Monthly get-togethers for a 
simple supper and a short entertainment 
bring from two to three hundred folks 
each time. These are admirably managed 
and no committee serves more than once 
each year. This arrangement is one of 
the evidences of the organizing ability of 
the late Rev. H. F. Moulton. Receipts for 
the last few months average above $85 
atime. Attendants pay what they please. 
The church school enrollment, not large 
last fall, has been doubled. The new 
superintendent, Mr. Leo Waterman, is a 
skilled musician and is planning a school 
orchestra. Monthly concerts by an ex- 
cellent orchestra and twenty singers have 
drawn large congregations. After several 
years of inactivity, the Chapin Club has 
had a real revival and its forty young 
ladies are useful in many ways. The Mis- 
sionary Society disburses from $30 to $60 
a month for many good causes. Its meet- 
ings are always interesting and generally 
well attended. Offering for Japan has 
been the largest in many years, and 
with the Carys doing such splendid work, 
it will be larger. Dr. Taylor will conduct 
a Temple Tour, visiting England, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France, 
this summer. 
Ohio 

Kent.—Rev. F. Osten-Sacken, Ph. D., 
pastor. Miss Mary F. Slaughter of the 
General Sunday School Association was 
with us from April 9 to 19 in behalf of our 
Sunday school work. Within the short 
time of her visit she gave us much valuable 
advice and her untiring effort and active 
participation in the doings of the Sunday 
school, and in the young people’s work 
as well, will prove its value by lasting re- 
sults. On Good Friday, seven churches 
united in a union service from noon to 
3 o'clock. Each pastor delivered a short 
address on the people around the cross, 
closmg with the communion service in 
which approximately 200 people partici- 
pated, many of whom had been present 
during the entire service. In the evening 
the pastor gave an address on the last 
days of Jesus on earth, including the cruci- 
fixion, and illustrated by film pictures. 
The attendance was good. Haster Sunday 
a sunrise meeting was held at the church 
arranged and conducted by Miss Slaugh- 
ter. From the church steps, facing the 
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east, we saw the sun rise while a short 
service of the young people was in progress, 
This was followed by a young people’s 
communion service. Then breakfast and 
ready for the regular Easter services. The 
primary department gave a fine program 


-under the leadership of Mrs. R. W. Red- 


mond, superintendent. This was followed 
by the church service with an audience of 
106, baptism of nine children and one 
adult, and the reception of two members 
into church fellowship. The Easter col- 
lection yielded $90, the second largest in 
the history of the church. Monday, the 
18th, a social joint meeting of the Y. P. 
C. U. and Junior Clara Barton Guild was 
given under the supervision of Miss 
Slaughter. A Teachers’ Training Class has 
been organized, meeting each Saturday 
evening, each Sunday school worker lead- 
ing in turn. Thursday, the 14th, the 
pastor delivered an address at the State 
Normal College on “‘The Essence of Human 
Life and Existence.” if 


Ontario 


Olinda.—Rev. Edward M. Minor, pas- 
tor. Mr. Everett Upcott and Miss Made- 
line Longland, both members of the church, 
were recently married in the church. The 
ceremony was performed by the pastor. 
Our special Easter services were in the 
evening. We had the use of the wedding 
decorations which were left in the church 
over the Easter Sunday. The service 
consisted of songs and special selections of 
music by a good choir. The pastor added 
a brief sermon. The service was attended 
by a rather larger number than usual, 
One child was christened in the morning 
of the same day. We enjoyed very much 
the brief visit of Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, 
Friday, April 29. In the evening of that 
day, a fair number came to the church to 
listen to Miss Earle’s address. This was 
along the line of the change in the object 
and methods of Sunday school work of 
the present and that of a generation ago. 
Later there was a conference with a group 
of teachers and officers of our Sunday 
schools. Refreshments were served dur- 
ing the social hour. Two came up from 
Blenheim church for the meeting. Sun- 
day night, May 1, we had the pleasure of 
entertaining Beaver Lodge No. 82 of I. O. 
O. F. and Ruthven Rebekah Lodge at our 
services. This was the second occasion 
of the kind under the present pastorate, 
the other time being two years ago. This 
was the annual memorial service. The 
body of the church was entirely filled by 
members of the two orders, and the side 
seats by others. The choir led in the 
singing of the hymns and gave two special 
selections. The sermon by the pastor 
was on “A Heart United in Loyalty to 
God.” 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator—Rey. Fred C. 
Leining, pastor. Wednesday evening 
services were held in this church during 
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Lent. The speakers were the Universalist 
ministers of the state. The attendance 
was good. At the Holy Thursday service, 
the pastor officiated. Ten were received 
into the membership of the church. 
Easter Sunday brought a most impres- 
sive service. The quartet was assisted by 
violin, trumpet and trombone. Mr. 
Leining’s theme was, “‘Resurrection Now.” 
The offering amounted to $652. Extra 
chairs were necessary to seat the congrega- 
tion. On April 29, the young people pre- 
sented the comedy, “Go Slow Mary,” to a 
large audience. They expect to repeat the 
production in neighboring churches. Mr. 
Leining was the director of the play. 
On May 12, a state young people’s rally 
will be held in this church. There will be 
a conference for increased efficiency in 
Y.P.C. U. work. On May 18, the Men’s 
Club will present its annual minstrel per- 
formance. Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson will 
give the story of his missionary observa- 
tions in the Near East at a state gathering 
of the Mission Circles in this church on 
May 20. The annual church school ban- 
quet will occur on June 8. Each class 
provides its own meal and a part of the 
evening’s entertainment. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 630) 
Protestantism has cut itself off from the 
roots of the great classical services of 
worship. This is quite as serious a handi- 
cap as it would be for architecture to cut 
itself off from its roots in the classical 
Greek and Gothic. Before creative work 
of value can be done, students of worship 
must have mastered the great classical 
forms of the Early Church, the Eastern 
Church, the Roman Church, and the 
various Protestant forms. To know and 
feel these great liturgies is as difficult as 
it is essential. To read them in trans- 
lation, or even in the original tongues, 
is not enough. It is precisely here that 
Heiler makes his great contribution. He 
has first hand and sympathetic experience 
of these great liturgies as they are con- 

ducted by devotees. 

“T know most of the Christian forms of 
service not from books, but from real 
life; and I am deeply indebted to the most 
diverse forms for what one and another 
. Ministers to thought and life, to heart 
and head. The Roman service was that 
of my mother church. Here I learned 
to perceive the greatness and splendor of 
Christian worship. ... With the ser- 
vice of the Eastern Church I became 
familiar while still young; it seemed to me 
like a reflection from the Heavenly world, 
like an echo from the hymn of praise of 
the Cherubim ... In the Old Catholic 
and Catholic-Apostolic Churches there 
dawned on me the idea of congregational 
worship, and I gained some insight into 
the secret of the Early Christian Euchar- 
istic service. . . . The Lutheran service, 
again, was a revelation to me. A new 


world swam into my ken when for the first 
time I heard the congregation in a Lu- 
theran Church unite in the Lord’s Prayer— 
not as a sacred formula and a meritorious 
act, but as a living expression of an un- 
shakable assurance of salvation, of a 
joyful sonship of God. ... In the pul- 
pit of a Reformed Church, built by Hugue- 
not exiles, I came to recognize that even 
in the most austere Puritanism God’s spirit 
can be alive in the congregation.” It is 
from this background that he writes, as 
one who has been “inwardly enabled to 
take part in the services of the most vari- 
ous Christian communions.”’ Those who 
wish to know the great classical liturgies 
will find this book an invaluable clue to 
their meaning. 
Mig Bb, 1 


Reviews this week are by Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, Tufts College, and Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington, Lincoln, Mass. 

* * 


KELLERMAN’S COLUMNS 
They are delayed at the printery. It 
is expected they will be ready for delivery 
next week. Whether the “columns”’ were 


_ too heavy for the job press to handle 


easily, is not stated. Certain it is, when 
they are delivered, they will be seen to be 
of solid study, excellent reading for our 
own people, and informing facts for our 
friends. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1927 
Previously reported ............. 1,081 
Sunburst.Nie Cs “<,o5.5...1) eee 3 
Keen t OHIO ce 2s 5 ces, «ee 2 
MeridenwCt:, «..:0\sane sae 3 
HMartiord@t. os <.20<.)+ cee 9 
Chintonwhlla ees. 24 eee if 
Manrkesan’W 1S. <5 2. 0+ aepaeneerre it 
Olive’Branch>; Ohio) >. :. cee 1 
IowelleMass. (Grace)! a aeeeetaane 16 
Stockton sell: Sits ctu. «<a 1 
New York, N. Y. (Divine Paternity) 3 
Washington Heights,N.Y. ...... ZA, 
Muncie) Ind. 25... banc easement 8 
INewarkse Nise c.s.0. Sie. 01002 ieee 22 
MOtalinsjeo06 Sateen. eee 1,161 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 70. Kent, Ohio, 9. 
Olinda, Ontario, 1. Total, 80. 

* * 

INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
PLANNED 


Human Values in Industry is to be the 
theme which will bring together employers, 
wage workers, professional men and women, 
clergymen, churches, and educators in an 
eight day conference to be held in Boston 
next fall, Nov. 13 to 20. Final plans are 
being matured, and a recent conference be- 
tween representatives of management, 
labor, the church and the university re- 
sulted in the setting of machinery in mo- 
tion which should result in a gathering in 


Boston of significance and real benefit. 
At the luncheon Prof. David D. Vaughan 
presided and introduced Mr. James Myers, 
secretary of the Commission on Industrial 
Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The plan carried out in Chicago 
last year will be followed in Boston, and 
every possible opportunity for speakers 
on the topic of the conference will 
be sought—church men’s and women’s 
classes, morning and evening congrega- 
tions, women’s and men’s clubs of all 
kinds, open forums, round table groups, 
ministers’ meetings, radio. In Chicago 
one hundred audiences were addressed; in 
Boston preparation will be made for one 
hundred and fifty speeches and discussions. 
Among those who will act on the Boston 
committee are such men as Mr. John Cal- 
der, of the Social Service Commission of 
the Congregational denomination, Dr. 
Harold Marshall, of the Universalist 
Publishing House, Roswell Phelps of the 
Massachusetts Department of labor statis- 
tics, Rev. W. L. C. Emig of the Copley 
Methodist Church, E. A. Johnson of the 
building trades, Mr. Robert Fechner of the 
Machinists’ Union, and many more. 


* * 


OUR SECRET IS OUT 


Well, there, our secret is out. Dean 
Atwood, of Canton, of St. Lawrence 
University, President of the General 
Convention, will preach on May 15. We 
want the biggest congregation for that 
morning. Ye Editor can not say half the 
things he would like to say about Dean 
Atwood. However, he is a man who loves 
young people. Fatherly, patient, wise, a 
smiling Christian gentleman, We invite 
all our people, young and older. Also we 
invite the youth of the city, and the 
Normal School. The message will be as 
big as the heart of the man who brings it. 
Mark this date with a red circle.—The 
Cobblestone Call, Cortland, N. Y. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


California State Convention, Santa Paula, May 
17-19. 
Massachusetts State Convention, Monson, Mass., 
May 17-19. 
Massachusetts W. U. M. S. Convention, Monson. 
May 18. 
Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 
Ninety-third annual meeting Universalist Histori- 
cal Society, First Church, Cambridge, May 24. 
Centennial of the first preaching of Universalism 
in North Carolina. Kenansville, N. C., June 3. 
Southern Institute for Religious Education, Camp 
Hill, Ala., June 17-26, 1927. 
Ohio State Convention, Blanchester, June 19-23, 
Vermont and Province of Quebec Convention. 
Bellows Valls, Vt., June 28-30. 
Institutes for Religious Education under the aus- 
Pices of the General Sunday School Association: 
Barre, Vt., June 23-26. 
Galesburg, Ill., July 17-23. 
Ferry Beach, Maine, July 30-Aug. 6. 
Annual Convention General Y. P. C. U., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., July 13-17. 
Joint Institute at Murray Grove under the aus- 
Pices of the W. N. M. A., the G. S. S. A., and the 
Y. P. C. U. Aug. 27 to Sept. 4. 


North Carolina State Convention. Rocky Mount, 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 


Oct. 19-23, 1927. 
* 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Official Call 


The 42d annual meeting of the Women’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held at Monson, Mass., on Wednesday, May 18, 
1927, at 10 a. m., for the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, and for the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 

Gertrude S. Elsner, Secretary. 
eee 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


License for one year granted Robert S. Steven 
and Conrad B. Rheiner. 
License of Howard D. Spoerl and of Donald G. 
Lothrop renewed for one year. 
Rev. W. Barton Watson reinstated and transferred 
to Maine. 
Rev. Doris A. Swett accepted by transfer from 
General Convention. 
Rey. Philip King granted license for one year as 
an ordained clergyman. 
Rey. J. A. F. Auer accepted into full fellowship. 
Samuel T. Cushing, Secretary. 
* * 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP COM-~ 
MITTEE 


Transfer granted Rey. Doris A. Swett to Massa- 
chusetts. 
Letter of dismissal with recommendation granted 
Rev. Vernon A. Blagbrough. 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
* * 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license as minister granted to Orin Stone 
(renewal), Leonard Prater (renewal), Ethel Knapp 
(renewal), Henry Atwood, Lyman Achenbach, Edna 
P. Bruner, Homer McOmber, Phillips Thayer, Max 
Kapp. All new licenses are to students in Theo- 
logical School, and bear date April 7, 1927. 

Fellowship granted to Rev. Bruce W. Brother- 
ston, Canton. 

George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
ee 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVEN- 
TION 


The 68th annual: session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Monson, Mass., May 18 and 
19, 1927, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention... of 
life-members resident in the state, of three lay dele- 
gates from each parish in fellowship, which dele- 
gates must be legal members of the parish they 
represent; and of the officers of the convention,”’ 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Monson church cordially invites the Uni- 
versalists of Massachusetts to the annual sessions 
of the Convention. Those who wish entertainment 
must write to Mrs. William L. Ricketts, Monson, 
Mass., stating whether they wish to stay one, two 
or three nights. Lodging and breakfast will be 
furnished free, other meals at the Methodist church 
across the street; dinner, 75 cents; supper, 50 cents. 

Tickets for the banquet on Thursday night will 
cost $1.00. The number of tickets is limited to 130, 
and these tickets should be engaged on or before 
Wednesday evening, to assure seats. Tickets may 
be reserved by writing Mrs. Ricketts. F 


Directions 


Those coming by rail will leave the train at the 
Palmer, Mass., station. There will be bus service 
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from Palmer to Monson at fifteen minutes past the 
hour, also taxiservice. But if guests will notify Mrs. 
Ricketts of their time of arrival in Palmer, auto- 
mobiles will be at the station for free carriage to the 
church. 


* % 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Official Call 


The annual convention of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association will be held 
at the First Universalist Church, Monson, Mass., 
on Tuesday, May 17, 1927, beginning at 10.30 a. m., 
for the hearing of reports, transaction of business 
and election of officers. 

Ida Oliver Crocker, Secretary. 
Le 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held at Santa Paula, May 17-19, 
1927. 

Carl F. Henry, Secretary. 
ee 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Edward C. Downey has been accepted on 
transfer from New York State. 
Helen F. Adams, Acting Secretary. 
oF 3 


FERRY BEACH ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The 1927 edition of ‘‘The Ferry Beacher’”’ is now 
in press and copies will be mailed soon to all visitors 
at Ferry Beach during the last two years. “The 
Ferry Beacher”’ contains all information concerning 
Ferry Beach and the Summer Institutes there. It 
will be sent gratis to any one upon request to the 
Secretary, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 924 West State 
St., Trenton, N. J. 

Ea 
UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular meeting of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Boston and vicinity will be held on Fri- 
day, May 20, at 11 o’clock, in the Arlington church. 
Speaker, Mrs. Winifred King Rugg; topic, “New 
Fiction for Summer Reading.’’ 

All are cordially invited to be present. 
box lunch. Coffee will be served. 

Emma R. Clough, Secretary. 
x x 
OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 102d annual session of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and auxiliary bodies will convene at 
Blanchester, Ohio, June 19 to 23, 1927, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 

Stanley C. Stall, Secretary. 
hk: 
SECRETARIAL POSITION WANTED 


A Universalist young woman with ten years’ 
secretarial experience as office executive will con- 
sider a secretarial or executive position. 

Address X M, Care Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Married 


Powell-Chamberlain.—In Arlington, Mass., 
April 30, by Rev. L. W. Coons, D. D., Sterling W. 
Powell of Arlington and Miss Alice M. Chamberlain 
of Roslindale. 


Bring a 


Obituary 
George Keeler 


George Keeler, who died recently, was born at 
Poplar Plain, Westbrook, Conn., Feb. 18, 1884. He 
was a descendent of John Keeler, one of the first 
ten white settlers in Connecticut. When he was 
one year of age his parents moved to Redding Ridge, 
where he received his early education. While a 
young man he learned the trade of a coach-body 
maker and became a workman of the first order. 
Afterwards he removed to Boston to work for the 
Goddard Company on fine coaches. 

He married Jane P. Grumman of Wilton, Conn., 
with whom he lived happily for sixty-nine years. 
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He became identified with the East Cambridge 
Universalist parish more than forty years ago and 
later united with the church there. He became 
prominent in the Sunday school work of the schools 
of Greater Boston. When the Medford Hillside Uni- 
versalist church was organized about thirty years 
ago, he was one of its first deacons. He loved his 
church and was a subscriber to Universalist publica- 
tions for many years. He joined in the great tem- 
perance movement of the last century. 

Funeral services were conducted by his pastor, 
Rev. John M. Paige, at Medford Hillside Sunday 
afternoon, April 10, and at Mt. Grove Cemetery, 
Bridgeport, Conn., by Dr. Theodore Fischer. Mr. 
Keeler is survived by his widow, three daughters, 
Miss Louise A. Keeler, a teacher in the Boston pub- 
lie schools, Mrs. John H. Leighton of North Wey- 
mouth and Mrs, Maude F. Pickett of Berlin, Conn. 


Se yA 


Local and Suburban 
Service 


CANAAN 


HOT and COLD WATER 


ANYWHERE --- ALL THE TIME 


Farm, Sea Shore, Mountain 


Tell us your needs and our engineers 
will tell you the answer 
without charge 

Address 


DURO SERVICE 


198 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A, DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B, HORTON, Clerk. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


Bo Bou Own 
a Bible ? 
If not, let us supply you 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromtield St., Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newburv Street. Roston 


PIRANIAN 


_ BROS: 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


A choice importation just received 


Rare and interesting pieces 
Do your rugs need cleaning and repairing? 


We will give them 
Caretul and Expert Treatment 


based on twenty-five years experience 


PIRANIAN BROS. 


363 Boylston Street, Boston 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 
Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


For catalogue address 
Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. ‘The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoédl- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides. 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new. 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


“Evidently,” said a literal-minded spirit- 
ualist sadly, ‘“‘my friend Jones didn’t like 
the doctor I got for him in his last illness.” 

“What makes you think so?” asked 
another. 

“He hasn’t spoken a word to me since 
he died.”—American Legion Monthly. 

* * 

The new boy was ready to begin work 
for Schultz, the butcher. 

“You know what bologna looks like?” 
asked the merchant. 

“Sure,” returned the lad. “It’s hot 
dog with a superiority complex.’’—Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly. 

* * 

“Mah bredren,’” shouted Parson Pot- 
luck, ‘‘yo’ want t’ be ready to jump when 
yo’ heahs Gabriel blow dat horn.” 

“‘Fo’ goodness sake!’”’ murmured Brother 
Simpson, “‘am he a-comin’ in er autymo- 
beel?”—The Pathfinder. 

* * 


Mother: ‘“‘Robert, you’re a naughty boy. 
You can just go to bed without your sup- 
per.” 

Bobby: “Well, mother, what about that 
medicine I’ve got to take after meals?”’— 
Boston Transcript. 

* * 

The Bishop of London says that re- 
ligion and science go hand in hand. They 
do, but every now and then one of them 
lets go and hands the other a nasty wal- 
lop.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

* * 

Prison Warden: ‘‘You are to leave here 
to-day.” 

Prisoner (who has been very comfort- 
able): “Heavens ... what have I done 
wrong?”—Brummer (Berlin). 

* * 

Si: “Sarah, is there anything you want 
in town this morning?” 

+ sarah: “Well, you might buy a jar 
of that traffic jam I’ve been reading 
about.”—Hachange. 

* * 

WANTED—Lady between 30 and 40 
years of age for housekeeping position at 
Hotel Palo Duro. Must be single and no 
children.—Amarillo (Texas) paper. 

* * 


Bunty was told at school that Nelson 
“did not know what fear meant.” 

“Silly man!” she said, “why didn’t he 
ask some one?’’—London Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“How do you tune these jazz instru- 
ments?’’, 

“You don’t.” —Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

* * 

In Japan you can tellif a girl is single or 
married by looking at her hair. In Ameri- 
ca you can’t even tell if it’s a girl!—Judge. 

* * 

He: “The man who married Ethel got a 
prize.” 

She: “‘What was it?”—Life. 
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A NEW BOOK BY DR. ADAMS 
GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


By REV. FRANK DURWARD ADAMS, D. D. 
Minister Church of Our Father, Detroit f 


Author of “Did Jesus Mean It?’ ‘‘Rediscovered 
Countries,’’ and “‘Dare We Meet the Challenge? ”’ 


“God and Company, Unlimited” sets forth ‘“‘that the triumph of God’s purpose for 
His world depends at last upon the voluntary and complete co-operation of man, who 


is an essential part of the infinite, divine life. 


Saving the world is an end to be achieved 


only by means of a perfect working partnership—‘‘God and Company, Unlimited.” 
Here is high heresy for the merely conventional Christian, yet Dr. Adams goes 
straight to the heart of the vital problems of our time. 


When does God stop trying? 
Is He a struggling God? 


} 


How under and through all that is repulsive shall we find the hidden loveliness of men? 
What is the use of praying unless we are willing to help answer our own prayers? 
What is the heart of the religion of Jesus? 

These are some of the questions that are answered in this thoughtful and stimulating 


book. 


Dr. Adams has won nation wide recognition as a thinker and writer no less than as 


a preacher. 


This newest of his books will add to his fame. 


Price, $1.25 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


